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LATE  CABLES.,, 


Argentina  condition  of  1939-40  grain  and  flaxseed  crops  fairly 
good.  Rains  during  past  month  very  beneficial.  Soil  has  worked  well  in 
preparation  for  corn  planting.  (International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Rome.) 

First  official  estimate  of  Egyptian  cotton  production  for  1939-40 
is  placed  at  1,799,000  bales  of  478  pounds  compared  with  the  first  and 
final  estimates  of  1,627,000  and  1,728,000  bales,  respectively,  for  1938- 
39.     (International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome.) 

First  report  on  Indian  jute  for  1939  places  crop  at  1,929,000 
short  tons  from  3,119,000  acres,  compared  with  1,369,000  tons  from 
3,165,000  acres  in  1938.     (International  Institute  of  Agriculture ,  Rome . ) 
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FEED-GEAIIT  PRODUCTICil  ABOVE  AVSBAGE 


Official  estimates  of  1939  feed-grain  production  received  to  date 
indicate  that  the  world  oat  and  "barley  crops  will  he  well  ahove  average. 
Oat  production  in  21  countries  reporting  totals  2,384  million  hushels 
as  compared  with  2,505  million  oushels  reported  by  the  same  countries 
in  1938,  when  thev  accounted  for  ahout  56  percent  of  the  estimated 
Northern  Hemisphere  crop.     The  North  American  outturn,  according  to  the 
September  estimates  for  Canada  and  the  United  States,  is  almost  8  percent 
smaller  than  that  of  1938,  "but  the  European  total  shows  a  decline  of  only 
5  million  "bushels,  or  less  than  1  percent.     Exceptionally  good  crops  were 
harvested  in  North  Africa,  particularly  in  Algeria,  where  a  gain  of  almost 
40  percent  occurred. 


OATS:     Production  estimates,  1939,  with  comparisons 


Country 


Average 
1932-1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1,000  hushels 

1,000  "bushels 

1 ,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

901,367 

1,161,612 

1,053,839 

929,968 

358,336 

285,220 

394  ,  593 

396,453 

1,259,703 

1,446,832 

1 , 448 , 432 

1,326,421 

81,354 

65,660 

74,830 

74,060 

9,016 

9,585 

12,160 

10,334 

46,610 

50,121 

57,572 

.  48,295 

24,871 

26,715 

28,936 

27,626 

35,712 

42,696 

43,341 

40,430 

7,258 

9,254 

10,505 

10,692 

3,109 

2,692 

2,864 

3,272 

20,217 

25,918 

30,761 

22,873 

442,000 

460,000 

491,000 

470,000 

177,229 

161,410 

183,014 

198,414 

45,449 

iV  25,000 

21,977 

52,511 

1,604 

1,653 

1,750 

1,750 

7,. 351 

10,094 

6,137 

8,810 

19,850 

18,629 

21 . 382 

24,492 

47,581 

35,328 

31,904 

37,892 

21,834 

20,355 

22,496 

23,851 

992,045 

965,110 

1,040,629 

1,035,302 

9,935 

9,565 

10,892 

15,157 

1,487 

2,718 

3,275 

5,236 

1,185 

1,963 

2,067 

2,057 

12,607 

14,246 

16,234 

22,460 

2,264,355 

2,426,188 

2,505,295 

2,384,183 

United  States  . . . . 

Canada   

North  America  (2) 
England  and  Wales 
Estonia  . 
Finland  . 
Lithuania 
Italy  . . . 
Greece  . . 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Germany  a/ 

Poland   

Spain  

Switzerland 
Bulgaria  .  . 
Hungary  . .  . 
Rumania  . . . 
Yugoslavia 

Barope  (16) 

Algeria   

Morocco   

Tunisia   

N.  Africa  (3) 
Total     (21)  . 


for  earlier  years. 


and  Sudetenland; 
b/  Unofficial;  no 


official  estimate  for  1939;  calculated 
official  estimate  available. 


The  1939  barley  production,  as  represented  by  estimates  for  24  coun- 
tries, was  nearly  12  percent  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  when  these 
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countries  produced  a^bout  4?  percent  of  the  estimated  Northern  Hemisphere 
crop.    A  19-percent  increase  in  the  United  States  more  than  offset  the 
reduction  in  Canada,  and  the  i^orth  American  total  is  almost  3  percent 
greater  than  that  of  1938.    European  production  also  increased,  largely 
as  a  result  of  "better  crops  this  year  in  Spain  and  the  Danube  Basin, 
The  North  African  countries  report  a  record  outturn,  and  un.usually  large 
crops  Were  obtained  in  Japan  and  Chosen. 

BARLEY;     Production  estimates,  1939,  with  comparisons 


Country 


Average 
1932-1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


United  States  . 
Canada  • 

North  America  (2) • 
England  and  Wales 

Estonia   : 

Finland   : 

Lithuania   ; 

Netherlands   : 

Luxemburg   j 

Greece   ; 

Italy  : 

Germany    a/   • 

Poland   '. 

Spain   : 

Switzerland  : 

Bulgaria  ; 

Hungary  \ 

Rumania   .  . .  « 

Yugoslavia 

Europe  (l6)   V 

Algeria  

Egypt   : 

Morocco   ' 

Tunisia   : 

N.  Africa  (4)  ;] 

Chosen   ■ 

Japan  j 

Orient  (2)   ;' 

.     Total  (24)   

a/  Includes  Austria 
for  earlier  years. 


1,000  bushels 


1 ,000  bushels 


1,000  bushels 


200,402 
72,754 


220,327 
83,124 


252,139 
102,242 


273,156 


303,451 


354,381 


32,144 
4,364 
8,426 
11,108 
4,040 
181 
8,874 
9,856 
177,000 
65,762 
107,523 
390 
13,215 
30,491 
62,062 
18,949 


b/ 


26,880 
3,717 
8,082 
12,584 
6,204 
124 
10,063 
10,716 
189,000 
62 , 620 
70,000 
387 
15,152 
25.579 
42,127 
17,596 


37,473 
4,443 
9,524 
12,565 
5,506 
140 
11,276 
11,386 
221,000 
62,984 
33,897 
423 
16,294 
33,252 
38,223 
19,348 


554,405 


500,831 


517,754 


34,830 
10,324 
54,658 
9,507 


27,329 
10,574 
37,942 
9,186 


26,647 
10,686 
49,867 
4,593 


109,319 


85,031 


91,793 


47 , 673 
73,800 


66,590 
72,446 


51,098 
64,181 


1,000  bushels 
264,163 
99,209 


363,372 


34,627 
3,674 
7,184 
11,253 
5,971 
147 
9,624 
11,269 
195,000 
67,975 
64,298- 
400 
15,332 
35,840 
41,336 
19,933 


523,863 


50,524 
10,941 
97,740 
16,076 


175,281 


61 ,072 
c/  81,359 


121,473 


139,036 


115,279 


142 ,  -1-31 


1,058,353 


1,026,349 


1,079,207 


1 , 204 , 947 


and  Sudeten  land; 
b/  Unofficial  es 


official  estimate  for  1939,  calculated 
timate.     c/  Preliminary. 


Estimates  of  the  current  corn  crop  are  too  scattered  to  give  any 
indication  of  the  size  of  the  world  crop.    A  slight  decline  from  1938  is 
indicated  in  the  United  States,  the  crop  being  estimated  at  2,523  million 
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"bushels,  "but  some  increase  was  reported  for  Rumania  and  Manchuria,  ^e 
latest  official  estimate  for  Hungary,  placed  at  89  million  hushels,  is 
a'bout  10  million  "bushels  smaller  than  the  first  estimate  issued  in  August 
and  is  15  percent  smaller  than  the  1938  harvest.    Early  prospects  for 
corn  planting  in  the  j^gentine  were  favorable,  and  an  expansion  in  acreage 
seems  pro'bahle. 

MEXICO  SCJBSISIZES  IMPORTS  OP  COBN 

The  Mexican  Ministry  of  Finance  authorized,  on  Septem"ber  5,  1939, 
the  purchase  of  a"bout  197,000  bushels  of  corn  through  the  Committee  of 
Appraisals  of  and  Subsidies  to  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Nation,  according 
to  the  American  Consulate  at  Mexico  City. 

A  60-day  period,  beginning  September  5,  1939,  is  granted  under  the 
subsidy  order  for  the  importation  of  this  corn,  and  these  imports  are  to 
be  made  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  165  pesos  per  ton  (74  cents  per  bushel 
at  September  5  rate  of  exchange).    "When  imported,  the  corn  is  to  be 
handled  by  the  National  Warehouses  of  Deposit,  S.  A.,  for  effects  of 
proof.    Within  the  country  the  corn  is  to  be  sold  at -no  more  than  the  of- 
ficial price  set  by  the  Government. 

The  official  purchasing  of  corn  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
stipulated  in  the  decree  of  August  4,  1938,  and  ^pplementary  regulations 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  Au^st  10.    Under  this  decree  there 
Was  established  a  12-pGrcent  tax  applicable  under  stipulated  conditions  to 
certain  products  exported  from  Mexico.    Half  the  revenue  from  this  tax, 
according  to  the  law,  is  available  for  granting  subsidies  on  certain^ 
imports  into  the  country.     The  Committee  of  Appraisals  of  and  Subsidies 
to    Foreign  Commerce  is  in  charge  of  administering  the  law. 

MANCHJRIAN  SOYBEAN  PROSPECTS  UNFAVOMBLE  ■ 

Dry  weather  during  August  reduced  the  prospects  for  the  1939  Man- 
churian  soybean  crop,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  the  American  consul 
general  at  Shanghai,  quoting  Vice  Consul  Maurice  Pasquet  at  Dairen.  'The 
unfavorable  weather  seriously  affected  the  production  throughout  South 
Mianchuria,  where  approximately  50  percent  of  the  soybean  crop  is  grown. 
The  "Manchpukuo"  Government  had  estimated  the  1939  soybean  crop,  based 
on  July  1  condition,  at  182  million  bushels  as  compared  with  170  million 
bushels  harvested  last  year.     It  is  now  expected  that  the  production  will 
be  below  the  1938  crop.     It  was  reported  a  few  months  ago  that  the  1939 
sown  acreage  in  Manchuria  was  larger  than  last  season. 

The  European  war  has  caused  considerable  concern  among  Manchurian 
officio-ls  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  new  soybean  crop.     For  several 
years  Germany  has  token  from  20  million  to  30  million  bushels,  or  about 
half  of  the  soybeans  exported  to  Europe.    Exports  to  Gormany  at  present 
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have  practically  ceased.     The  purchase  of  about  3,500,000  bushels,  for 
shipment  to  Germany,  was  recently  canceled.  From  1931  to  1933  some 
Manchurian  "beans  were  shipped  to  Europe  across  Si"beria.     It  is  possible 
that  some  may  again  "be  shipped  over  this  route.     The  Manchurian  Government 
is  seeking  means  to  increase  shipments  to  Scandinavian  countries  and 
direct  exports  to  England  and  Trance.    Late  reports  have  indicated  that 
the  Scandinavian  countries  are  not  interested  in  reveiving  soybeans  in 
exchange  for  war  supplies  for  Japan.    Manchurian  officials  are  also  plan- 
ning increased  domestic  consumption  of  soybeans  for  industrial  uses  and 
it  is  hoped  that  increased  shipments  will  "be  made  to  Japan  and  China. 

IvMCHURiA;    Exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  prodacts,  October-July 
1937-58  rJid  1938-39,  and  exportable  surplus  July  31,  1938  and  1939 


Item 


Exports  October- July 


1937-38 


1938-39  a/ 


Expo rtablc  surplus  July  31 


1938  a/ 


1959  a/ 


Soybeans  , 

Bean  cake  and  meal 
Bean  oil   


1,000 
short  tons 
2,158 
882 
64 


1,000 
short  tons 
2,194 
1,059 
63 


1,000 
short  tons 
271 
50 

4 


1.000 
short  tons 
342 
153 
11 


American  consulate  general  at  Shanghai, 
a/  Estimated. 


The  Dairen  soybean  market  during  July  was  seasonally  inactive.  Ex- 
port sales  made  during  the  month  were  primarily  to  Germany  and  Italy.  Dairen 
soybean  millers  curtailed  purchases  owing  to  the  seasonal  decline  for  bean 
coke.    Export  restrictions  on  shipments  to  Japan  and  China  affected  sales. 
Toward  the  close  of  July  the  Manchurian  Government  decided  to  remove  the 
export  control  imposed  since  June  on  bean  oil  and  cake  to  China.    The  maiket 
closed  strorig  due  to  the  favorable  influence  of  this  rxews  and  with  the  hope 
that  normal  business  would  again  be  resumed  with  European  countries. 

MANCHURIA;    Price  per  pound  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products  at  Dairen, 


September  21,  1939,  with  comparisons 


Item 

July  average 

1939 

June  30 

July  31 

September  21 

Cents 
1.56 
1.03 
3.58 

Cents 

1.89 

1.34 

Unquoted 

Cents 
1.83 
1.32 
4.15 

Cents 

1.72 

1.38 

Unquoted 

American  consulate  general  at  Shanghai. 


MNCHURIAN  GOVERNIVIENT  PLANS  CONTROL  OE  SOYBEAN  TRADE 

The  Privy  Council  of  the  Manchurian  Government  approved  the  decision 
on  Au^st  21  to  be  enforced  November  1  for  controlling  the  soybean  trade, 
according  to  a  radiogram  received  from  the  American  Counsul  General  at 
Shanghai,  quoting  Vice  Consul  Maurice  Pasquet  at  Dairen. 
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The  new  rcg^jlations  include  the  following  points;     (l)  The-  G-overn- 
mcnt  will  establish  a  soylDe an- control  conpany  as  the  solo  organ  for- r^irchase 
and  sale  of  "beans  in  Ivlanchuria,   •  (2)  The  conpanj-  will  collect  "beans  ar- 
riving on  nariiets  for  nixed  storage  "but  other  Dean  collectors  -aiid  doeJlers 
are  permitted  to  operate  v/hercver  possi"blG.     (3)     Official  prices  will  "be 
fixed  by  the  Goveranent .     (4)  Sii:dlar  control  will  be  o  sta"blished  for  cakc^  : 
and  oil  if  necessary-,     (5)  A  so^-'Dean  chemical  industr^,^  will  be  established 
for  manufacturing  artificial  wool  and  casein. 

A  recent  report  states  that  the  official,  price  for  first-class 
mixed  beans  has  been  fixed  at  7  Ivlanchurian  ^^-uan  per  132,2  pounds  (74  cents 
per  bushel)  ex  Dairen  'station,  or  maximum  limit  of  7,'40  ivlanchurian  yuan  ■ 
(78  cents  per  bushel)  for  December  deliveries  and  onward,   tailing  into 
consideration  interest  and  storage.     It  is  believed  that  soybean,  bonds 
similar  to  the  rice  bonds  in  Japan  will  probably  bo  issued  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  soybeans  by  the  'GC'Vernnent . 

KJH0P5M  CCTTO^y  SITUATION  A2  THE  QUTBRSAK  0?  THE  WAR  ■  . 

The  outlook  for  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  European. countries 
was  modified  by  the  outbrealc  of  war  early  in  September,   according  to  a 
report  from    the  office  of  the  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  .■ 
London,_l/    After  a  temporary  b^a^/ing  rush,  private  buying  and  selling  came 
alm.ost  to  a  standstill.     Prices  of  raw  cotton  a.dvanced  sharply,  driven  up 
by  the  break  in  exchanges,  war.  risk  insurance,  higher  freight  rates,  and 
a  generally  tight  spot  position  caused  by  low  stocks  in  several  countries. 

A  decrease  in  consimption  of  raw  cotton  by  belligerent  nations  may 
be  offset  to  some  extent  b;^'  increased  demand  from  other  countries.  Civil- 
ian consumption  of  cotton  textiles  is  likely  to  bo  curtailed  by  higher 
prices  and,  in  som.e  instances,  rationirijC;.     Increased  purchases  bj''  govern- 
ments for  clothing  and  Ddlitarjy-  uses  aro  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to 
offset  the -reduced  civilian  demand.     On  the  e  ther  hand,  neutral  countries 
may  increase  raw  cotton  consumption  b^'-  supplying  textiles  to  some  of  the 
former  Engli  sn  and  G-ernaJi  markets.     Total  raw  cotton-  consumption  during 
the  World  War,  1914-19.18,  was  substantially  reduced.     The  European  reduc- 
tion in  consumption  of  American  cotton  during  the  World  War  was,  however, 
much  less  than  that  of  India^i. 


JAPAH  MAT  "li^yCHEASE  DEI-aAITD  EOR  AiZRICM  COTTOH   •  • 

The  Japanese  cotton  textile  industry  anticipates  an  increase  in 
export  trade  duriiig  the  1939-40  season  because  of  the  European  situation, 

ij  This  report  has  been  prepared  in  detail  as  a  supplement  to  "Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,"  end  copies  may  be  secur  ed  u;oon  v/ritten  request  to  the 
Office  of  Eorcign  iigriculturrl  Relations,  Department  of  j^riculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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and  it  has  hopes  of  renewing  trade  with  some  of  the  markets  lost  the  pre- 
vious season,  according  to  a  radiogram  received  from  Shanghai,  "based  on 
a  report  from  American  Consul  Walter  P.  McConaugliy  at  Osaka.  American 
raw  cotton  may  benefit  if  the  anticipated  increase  occurs,. "but  much  de- 
pends upon  the  willingness  of  the  Japanese  G-overnment  to  grant  foreign 
exchange  for  larger  imports.    It  is  also  predicted  that  American  staple 
may  "be  in  greater  demand  "because  of  the  difficulties  in  o"btaining  Egyptian 
and  Indian  cotton,  and  the  probability  of  receiving  only  very  small  quan- 
tities of  Chin;,  so    cotton.    At  the  present  time  there  are  no  prospects 
of  the  b?ji  being  lifted  on  consumption  of  pure  cotton  goods  in  Japan  or 
on  exports  to  China  and  Ivlanchuria, 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Japan  for  the  1938-39  marketing  year, 
September-August,  ajnounted  to  2,684,6r52  bales  of  478  pound's,  an  increase 
of  30  percent  over  the  low  imports  of  the  previous  season.    Imports  dur- 
ing the  1937-38  year,  however,  were  at  a  very  low  level,  caused  by  the 
Government's  policy  to  reduce  the  large  stocks  of  ra\7  cotton,  Ajnerican 
cotton  shpTed  in  the  general  increase  during  the  1938-39  season  but  Indian 
and  Brazilian  made  much  larger  gains.     Imports  from  Brazil  were  the  larg- 
est on  record,  and  even  those  from  Egypt  were  more  than  double  the  previous 
season.    The  records  show  small  imports  of  Chinese  cotton,  which  caused 
disappointment  in  the  textile  industry.    Other  evidence,  however,  indicates 
that  substantial  amounts  reached  Japan  unrecorded,  and  total  im.ports  from 
China  may  have  been  nearly  equal  to  those  recorded  last  year.    It  is  re- 
ported that  total  imports  for  the  1938-39  season  actually  exceeded  mill 
consumption  by  about  284,000  bales. 

JAPAN:    Raw  cotton  imports,  August  1939,  with  comparisons 
  .   (Bales  of  478  pounds)  


Growth 

August 

Sep  t  embe  r-Ausust 

1937 

1938 

1939  a/ 

1936-37 

1937-38  ; 

1938-39  a/ 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

United  States 

40,506 

54,784  '. 

26,107 

1,539,398 

674,687: 

855,532 

162,807 

63,926  : 

111 , 854 

1,986,659 

656,556: 

1,041,597 

4,853 
1,586 

6,324  : 
17,040  : 
28,245  : 

11,259 

445. 
49,496 

200,553 
196,916 
227,973 

79, 470 ; 
335,585i 
183,313i 

152,213 
65 , 746 
352,520 

Brazilian 

59 , 710 

12.937 

7,287  ' 

29,494 

300,417 

125, 321 i 

217,054 

282,499 

177,606  ; 

228,655 

4,451,916 

2,054,932'; 

2,684,662 

Based  on  Japanese  trade  sources. 
aj  Preliminary* 


In  general,  the  Government  control  system  has  worked  smoothly,  es- 
pecially of  late,  there  being  no  radical  revisions  during  the  year.  Exports 
of  cotton  textiles  were  slightly  higher  in  1938-39  than  for  the  previous 
marketing  year,  but  they  have  been  very  small  to  yen-bloc  areas.  Export 
sales  heave  been  stimulated  for  increased  voliimo,  often  at  a  sacrifice  in 
value , 
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Cotton  piece-goods  exports  amounted  to  223,108,000  square  yards 
during  August  and  the  total  for  the  season  exceeded  the  1937-38  season  "by 
63  million  yerds  (a  2.7-percent  increase).     The  elimination  of  the  Chinese 
and  Manchurian  markets  for  Japanese  pure  cotton  goods,  in  order  to  con- 
seirve  foreign  exchange,  was  a  noticealDle  feature.     Increased  exports  to 
foreign  countries,  principally  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  countries  in 
Africa,  were  particularly  noticeahle.     Sacrifice  of  value  for  volume  was 
registered  hy  a  decline  of  20  percent  in  value  and  an  increase  of  3  per- 
cent in  quantity.    The  G-ovemment '  s  p'olicy  to  curtail  the  sale  of  pure 
cotton  goods  in  Japan  and  yen-bloc  areas  has  compelled  exporters  to  find 
new  foreign  markets  and  enlarge  established  ones  where  possible.  Inability 
of  exporters  to  negotiate  liberal  credit  terms  in  countries  with  prospec- 
tive markets  has  contributed  to  the  accumulation  of  piece-goods  stocks. 

Production  of  pure  cotton  yarn  for  the  1938-39  season  was  lower, 
by  about  400,000  bales  of  400  pounds,  than  the  amount  of  yam  that  was 
produced  in  1937-38,    This  decrease  was  on  account  of  the  lower  domestic- 
yarn  consumption  caused  by  G-ovemment  regulations  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  unmixed  cotton  yarn  for  domestic  pirposes. 


JAPAN;    Cotton  imports,  stocks,  yarn  production,  and  piece-goods  exports, 


1938-39,  with  comparisons 

Sep  t  embe  r-Au^  s  t 

Item 

Unit 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

19  38-739 
a/ 

Imports  of  raw 

Tliou  sands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

478 -pound  bale 

3,789 

4,452 

2,055 

2,685 

Wharf  stocks  of 

raw  cotton, 

Aug.  31   

"        n  If 

536 

684 

123 

332 

Yarn  production  - 

pure  cotton  . . . 
Exports  of  cotton 

400 -pound  bale 

3,547 

3,908 

3,002 

2,581 

piece  goods  . . . 

Sqtuare  yard 

2,653,120 

2,613,039 

2,319,781 

2,382,520 

Based  on  Japanese  official  and  trade  sources,    a/  Preliminary. 


It  is  now  reported  that  there  are  about  8  million  active'  and  3  rail- 
lion  idle  spindles  in  Japan  and  that  the  installed  spindles  were  reduced 
by  about  1  million  during  the  year.     It  is  believed  that  about  one-half 
of  these  spindles  were  transferred  to  China  for  installation  in  Japanese- 
owned  mills  or  for  new  mills  that  the  Japanese  are  establishing  in  China. 

^harf  stocks  on  August  31,  1939,  were  over  2.5  times  the  very  low 
figure  of  123,413  bales  on  hand  at  the  end  of  August  last  year.  Indian 
stocks  reflected  the  general  increase,  but  stocks  of  Brazilian  were  the 
largest  on  record  for  the  end  of  any  Japanese  cotton-maiketing  year  and 
are  now  greater  than  stocks  of  American  cotton. 
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JAPAIT:  Fa--.rf  stocks  of  rav  cotton,  August  31,  1939,  v/itii  comparisons 
 (Pales  of  478  poundn)  


Qrowth 

Au^st  31  : 

July  31  , 

.    August  31, 

1938      .  ; 

1939 

;  1939 

United.  States  . 

•  Ba^es 
..  :  348,720 

Bales  : 
36,431  : 

BaPes 
66,430 

:  Bales 
:  56,089 

Indian  

:  353,229 

42,052  ; 

113,956 

:  150,189 

Sgj/ptian  

..  :  11,530 

3,224 

13,650 

:  11,969 

Chinese   

..  ;  6,343 

11,488  : 

2,833 

;  2,229 

Brazilian   

. .  :  36,398 

21 , 843  ', 

66,802 

;  68,477 

Other  

.  •      .31^^   , 

8,375 

.  50,168 

i_  .43,136 

Total  ........ 

. .  •  683,595 

125,413 

29;L889  . 

;  332,089 

Estimates  from 

trade  sources  in  Japan. 

Mill-stock  figures  r^rre  not  reported,  hut,  hased  on  mill  purchases 
and  consuTiption,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  increase  ar^ounted  to 
300,000  hales  for  the  year,  with  American  cotton  shO'Ving  an  increase  of 
about  15,000  to  20,000  hnlus  over  the  stocks  on  iTaaid  a  year  ago,  (approxi- 
mately 100,000  hales). 


Mill  consumption  of  ra^v  cotton  for  the  cotton  yer.r,  July-June 
1938-39,  totaled  2,406,000  hales,  of  which  A^ierican  co-.ton  acco-ujited  for 
36  percent,  while  the  amount  of  Indian  cotton  used  -ms  54  percent,  ahout 
30,000  hales  less  than  the  1937-38  consum;ption.     It  is  helieved  that  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  total  cotton  cons'ur.iption  was  in  goods  for 
export,  therehy  reflecting  the  success  of  the  Japanese  cotton-replacement 
policy  of  suostitutes  for  domestic  use. 

JAPAN:     Semiannual  mill   consum.ption  of  important  growths  of  raw  cotton, 
Janu-^.ry-June  1939,  with  comparisons 
 (Bales  of  478  pounds  net)  ^  


Term 

American 

Indian 

Brp.z  il  ian:  Egxp  t  ian 

Chiiiese 

uxner 
growths 

■  Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ' 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

hales 

hales 

hales  : 

hales 

hales 

hales 

hales 

1933  Jan.-Jiane 

906 

463 

43 

2 

35 

1,449 

July-Dec. 

915 

502 

i 

42 

14 

47 

1,520 

1934  J^Ji.-June 

934 

514 

46 

23 

74 

1,591 

July- Dec. 

859 

759 

5  : 

65 

1 

62 

1 , 751 

1935  Jan. -June 

381  ' 

727 

^'  \ 

76 

83 

1,767 

July-Dec. 

374 

681 

1  ; 

66 

9 

27 

1,698 

1936  J  tin .  -  June 

801 

701 

5  : 

66 

35 

130 

1 , 739 

Julj^-Dec. 

641 

312 

99  : 

65 

8 

142  ■ 

1,767 

1937  Jan . - June 

782 

640 

38  ; 

102 

42 

136 

1,940 

July-Dec. 

679 

857 

164  : 

31 

28 

113 

1,922 

1938  Jan. -June 

593 

540 

56  : 

66 

176 

73 

1,504 

July-Dec. 

405 

420 

182  : 

59 

123 

45  ' 

1,234 

1939  Jan.-J^ane 

503 

442 

112 

71 

62 

93 

1,283 

Compiled  from  Japa.nese  trade  sources,  a/  Not  shown  separa-tely.  h/  Less  than  j 
500. 
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33-IT:s?^  T05AOCC  lAXSS  AGAIE  DTCKZASSD 


Under  the  -.var  'cad^et  effective  Septein"ber  28  the  3rit:sh  C-cvernneiit 
increased  the  d^ity  and  cray:^Dack  rates  cn  imported  tooacco,   Doth  fron 
Enpire  and  fron  foreign  sources,  "by  2  shillings  per  pound,  according  to 
a  cable  received  fr-n  the  Aneriocin  Enhassy  in  London.     At  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  this  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  ah  out  40  cents,  and 
"brings  the  total  inport  dut"  on  United  States  leaf  to  13  shillings  and  6 
pence,  or  $2.?0  per  pound.     A  sirilar  increase  ci  2  shillings  vrent  into 
effect  last  April. 

The  incrciase  of  2  shillings  per  pound  on  leaf  i  r-  equivalent,  to  an 
increase  of  aocut  1.5  penoe  (2.5  cents)  per  ounce  :n  the  retail  price  of 
smoking  tooacco,  anc.  1  penny  (1.7  cents)  per  package  rf  20  cigarettes. 
The  retail  price  of  full-size  cigarettes  is  nov;  increased  to  1  shilling 
and  2  pence  per  paokage  of- 20,   ecniivelcnt  to  about  23.4  cents.     Of  that 
price,   the  duty  is  no^  equivalent  to  ahout  14  cents  per  package  of  20 
cigarettes  as  compoj-ed  with  the  st-?iiip  tax  of  6  cents  per  package  in  the 
United  States, 


i3rASAL.4i;i:  ?3Chuc-icr  A::r  phics  or  icbacco 

Early  estimates  indicate  that  the  to-^^fcl  1939  tohacco  crop  in  I\yasa/- 
land  will  anount  to  only  ahout  13.0  mill' on  pofjidv  compered  with  17.9 
million  in  1933,   according  to  reports  of  the  Inperial  Iccnomlc  Conmittee 
in  London.     A  partial  crop  fail^nre  in  the  i^orth-ern  Prcvince,  due  to  heavy 
rains  and  low  temperatures,  has  reduced  the  tot el  fire-cured  crop  to 
approximately  9  million  pounds  compared  ^^ith  15.5  million  produced  last 
year.     In  the  Southern  Province,   the  flue-crxed  crop  is  reported  to  'be 
of  generally  poor  quality  owing  to  continuous  rain;  nevertheless  produc- 
tion has  "been  forecast  at  3.5  mnllion  pounds,  v/hich  is  at  least  a  million 
po^jjids  aoove  the  aver.^ge. 

iJYASALAluj:     Production  of  tobacco  hy  types,  193*^-1958 


I'ear  ;  j: ire- cured  ;  ^lue- cured  '  Air- cured     :  _otal 


1 , OOP  oounds ; 1 , 030  pounds  :  1,000  pounds '1,000  pounds 


1932   ;  15,543  :  3,545  :  385  :  19,477 

1933  •;  9,849  :  2,305  '  456  :  12,620 

1934  :  12,194  :  2,668  :  354  i  15,216 

1935  :  10,760  :  1,493  :  130  '  12,383 

1936  ;  14,295  !  2,109  [  81  :  16,435 

1937  a/  :  15,067  2,290  100  ;  i'?',457 

1938  a/  :  15,543  2,124  :  259  17,931 

1939  a/h/._^ J  9^00  '  o^Cil_:  Iq,  700 


Official  sources  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 
ej  Reports  of  the  Imperial  Sconomic  Con:.:ittee,     "b/  Pi^eliminaiy . 
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^^'yasaland  is  the  principal  tobacco-producing  co^jntry  anions,  the  2ast 
African  colonial  dependencies  and  it  has  been  a  source  cf  tobacco  supply 
for  the  United  Kingdom  longer  than  any  other  colony.    Most  of  the  fire- 
cured  crop  is  produced  in  the  Northern  Province  (l)  by  natives  on  "native 
trust"  lands  and  (2)  by  native  tenants  on  private  estates  o^ned  b^^  E-oropeans. 


WikSiajiSD:     Production  of 
and  the  various  forms  of 


tobacco  by  tj'-pes.  Provinces, 
land  ten^oi^?.,  1935  to  1937 


l-'ativ 

s  -  lire- 

-c-ored 

jL-or-CDean 

Province 

Tenants 

and 

Trust 

:  on 

;  Total 

Flue- 

Fire- 

•  Air- 

Total 

year 

lands 

private 

cured 

•  cured 

cujred 

crop 

estates 

Million 

Million 

k'illicn 

Million 

Million 

Million 

jMillion 

Million 

Southern 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

po'Unds 

pounds 

po'onds 

;  po'onds 

pounds 

Province 

1935  . . . 

1.38 

.99 

2.37 

1,39 

.27 

.05 

;  1.71 

4.08 

1936  . . . 

2.62 

1.20 

3.62 

1.89 

.23 

.02 

;  2.14 

5.96 

1937  . . . 

2.87 

1.23 

4.10 

2.14 

.20 

.04 

;  2.38 

6.48 

Northern 

Province 

1935  . . . 

6.12 

1.79 

7.91 

.10 

.21 

.08 

:  .39 

8.30 

1936  . . . 

7.91 

2.09 

10.00 

.22 

.24 

.06 

:  .52 

10.52 

1937  ... 

7.99 

2.65 

10.64 

.15 

.12 

.05 

;  .3? 

10.97 

Total 

1935  ... 

7.50 

2.78 

10.28 

1.49 

.46 

.13 

;  2.10 

12.38 

1936  . . . 

10.53  . 

3.29 

13.62 

2.11 

.47 

.08 

:'  2.65 

16.48 

1937  ... 

10.66 

3.86 

14.74 

2.29 

.32 

.10 

2.71 

17.45 

Tobacco  Intelligence,  August  1936.     Imperial  Fconomic  Committee,  London. 

The  trend  of  Nyasaland  tobacco  production  has  been  upward  since  1923, 
especially  the  production  of  fire-c-ared,  77hich  comprises  approximately 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  crop.     In  the  earlier  years,  the  greatest  ex- 
pansion was  on  the  "native  trust"  lands.     In  1926,  the  Native  Tobacco  Board 
was  created  to  assist  and  supervise  the  native  growers  on  these  laads,  as 
many  of  them  were  inexperienced  in  tobacco  growing  and  in  danger  of  increas- 
ing their  crop  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

At  first,  the  Board  limited  its  activities  to  methods  of  seeding, 
cultivating,  and  curing,  with  the  general  idea  of  improving  the  quality, 
but  later  its  policy  v^'as  widened  to  include  crop  control.    Variation  in 
weather  conditions,  however,  make  the  r og^Lilation  of  output  on  trust  lands 
uncertain  even  on  controlled  area.    Moreover,  private  estates  are  not 
under  the  .jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and  the  production  of  native  tenants 
on  private  estates  increased  from  1  million  pounds  in  1929  to  6  million 
in  1935. 


The  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  Nyasaland  is  associated 
with  the  European  planters,  although  small  quantities  of  fire-cured  and 
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air-cured  are  included  in  the  Europesji  cror.     No  flue-cured  is -grown  "by 
natives,  either  on  tmst  lands  or  estates.    Production,  oy .  Europeans  reached 
its  peak  in  1927  when  the  industry-  was  recovering  fron  a  slump  that  fol- 
lowed the  stimulus  of  imperial  preference  and  post-war  high  prices.  The 
1927  crop  amounted  to  10.5  million  pounds. 


WfASMjMD:     ^ca  and  production  of  tohacco, 
'oy  Suropoans  and  natives,  1920-1938 


Yerr  of 
harve  st 

European  a/ 

Native  h/ 

Total 

Area 

Production 

Area 

Production 

Area 

Production 

1,000 

i.ooo: 

1 , 000 

Acres 

"oounds 

Acres 

pounds 

Acres 

pounds 

1920. . . 

14,218 

3,844 

1,743 

471 

15,965 

4,315 

1921... 

21,074 

6,747 

1,400 

448 

22,474 

7,195 

1922... 

18,554 

6,511 

1,276 

448 

19,830 

6,959 

1923... 

17,  308 

.S  918 

2,973 

672 

20.281 

4,  590 

1924. .  . 

20,590 

7,312 

3^312 

1,176 

23,902 

8,488 

1925... 

22,415 

5,361 

11,026 

2,636 

33,441 

7,997 

1926. . . 

22,908 

5 , 447 

16,107 

4,  531 

39,015 

10,978 

1927... 

25,002 

10,488 

18,601 

7,805 

43,603 

18,293 

1928... 

22,475 

9,112 

13,337 

5,408 

35,812 

14,520 

1929. . . 

19,269 

5,128 

32,682 

8,694 

51,951 

13,322 

1930... 

17,481 

6,509 

25,469 

9,  482 

42,970 

15,791 

1931... 

13,482 

4,159 

25,013 

7,883 

48  ,  495 

12,052 

1932... 

14,314 

6,252 

34,187 

13,225 

43,501 

19,477 

1933.. . 

7,862 

.  3,488 

24,402 

9,132 

32,264 

12,520 

1934. . . 

8,350 

■  3,895 

33,097 

11,321 

.  41,447 

15,216 

1935... 

6,144 

2,112  . 

32,313 

10,292 

38,457 

12,404 

1936.  .  . 

•  7,3^19 

2,663 

.  55,878 

13,822 

43,227 

16,^185 

1937. . . 

6,862 

2,714 

.  52,034 

14,743 

'  58,896 

17,457 

1938. .. 

8,151 

2,919 

:  53,076 

15,012 

71,227 

17,931 

Tobacco  Intelligence,  August  1939.     Imperial  Economic  Committee,  London, 
a/  Plue-cured  tohacco  is  the  principal  European  output,  "but  some  of  the 
crop  produced  "qy  E^uropeans  is  fire-ciu-ed  or  air-c\ired, 
h/  Includes  production  "by  native  tenants  on  European  farms. 


In  spite  of  the  record  production,  good  prices  were  pa,id  imtil  about 
midway/  through  the  "buying  season,  when,  owing  to  the  overstocked  condition 
of  the  United  Kingdom  market  for  Empire  flue-cured  to"bacco,  "bu^v'ers  "began  to 
curtail  purchases  and  cut  prices.     Thereafter  followed  a  decline  in  the 
production  of  flue- cured  lastii?^  through  1935.     The  trend  since  then  has 
"been  slightly  upward. 

Competition  on  the  United  Kirigdom  market  from  other  Empire  sources  - 
mainly  Southern  Hhodesia  and  Canada  -  is  one  of  the  potent  reasons  for  the 
decline  of  flue-cured  production  in  ivVasaland,  but  the  long  haul  to  the 
coast,  the  imcertain  climate,  and  the  difficulty  of  insuring  an  adequate 
year-to-year  supply  of  consistent  quality  are  factors  of  basic  importance. 
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In  December  1937,  a  new  tobacco-marketing  law  introduced  the  auction 
system  of  marketing  tobacco  into  Nyasaland.     The  la\v,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  several  marketing-control  measures,  was  first  applied  to  the  crop 
harvested  in  the  spring  of  1933.     Before  the  introduction  of  the  auction 
system,  the. bulk  of  the  European  production  had  been  sold  direct  to  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  at  their  factory  in  Limbe.     Only  two  other  v/aj^s 
of  disposing  of  his  crop  were  open  to  the  planter.    He  could  sell  locally 
to  merchants  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  he  could. ship  on  consignment  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  bear  transportation  charges.     Consignment  shipments 
were  heavy  during  the  period  1924-1927,  and  the  large  stocks,  consisting 
mainly  of  inferior  tobacco  that  accumulated  in  the  hfijids  of  growers  and 
merchants,  contributed  much  to  the  marketing  difficulties  of  1927. 

The  tenant-grown  tobacco  ic  sold  to  the  European  landlord  who  re- 
sells it.     The  landlord  normally  provides  his  tenant  with  seed,  advances 
Cash  to  him,  and  advises  him  on  cultivation  and  curing.     In  return,  the 
landlord  expects  to  have  first  refusal  of  the  tenant's  crop. 

The  law  of  1937  also  included  native  toba,cco  (principally  fire- 
cured)  under  the  auction  system  of  marketing,  and  the  1938  crop  was  dis- 
posed of  in  that  manner.     The  leaf  is  now  bought  from  the  growers,  however, 
by  the  Native  Tobacco  Board  and  made  up  into  lots  of  a  reasonable  size  for 
sale  by  auction.     It  was  formerly  marketed  in  mixed  parcels  or  baskets  of 
heterogeneous  sizes.     A  material  price  appreciation  in  the  1939  auction 
season  through  July  22  is  probabl;/  due  in  part  to  a  more  orderly  marketing 
system.     Prices  of  fire-cured  advanced  from  3.26d.   (6.7  cents)  per  pound 
in  1938  to  4.49d.   (8.8  cents  in  1939. 


I^IYASALAND:     Sales  and  average  auction  prices  of  tobacco, 
total  1938,  and  current  season  to  July  22,  1939 


Sales 

Price  per  pound 

Season 

British  money 

United 

States 

money 

Eire- 

Elue- 

Air- 

Fire- 

Flue- 

Air- 

Fire- 

Flue- 

Air- 

cured 

cured 

cured 

cured 

cured 

cured 

cured 

cured 

cured 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Pence 

Pence 

Pence 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1938,  total 

9,006 

2,064 

259 

3.27 

7 . 31 

5.54 

6.7 

15.1 

11.4 

1939  to  July 

4,924 

2,784 

407 

4.49 

6.67 

4.15 

8.3 

13.0 

8.1 

1938  to  July 

8,307 

2,046 

258 

3.26 

7.35 

5.51 

6.7 

15.2 

11.4 

Reports  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee. 


Ivlost  of  the  l^^asaland  tobacco  crop  is  exported  and  most  of  the  ex- 
por.ts  go  to  the  United  Kingdom.     Domestic  consumption  has  been  estimated  by 
local  manufacturers  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  annually.  Most 
of  this  is  used  by  natives  and  consists  of  scrap  tobacco,  which  finds  no 
sale  on  the  auction  floor. 
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I'JYASAIAND:     Exports  of  leaf  to"bacco  "by  types,  1935-36  to  1938-39 


Item 

April 

-Marcli 

1937-38 

l9rs8-'^9 

•      1  oon 

1  nnn 

=       JL  ,  \J\J\J 

1  000 

•  "nmTnn<^ 

t       Tl  m IT"! c; 

T)  O"  ]  n  d 

T)  oun  ri  <^ 

-D  ±x  c  — UU-i  cCl  — 

o wc3inincvCL  •••••••••• 

^ ,  oozy 

•  '           u  ,  OO  o 

•      7  fi7  7 
.      (  ,  \j  (  I 

7  P7fi 

Total 

,;.  ■  8,805 

•  10,957 

11 ,  665 

9 , 267 

Pine— r^TiTPr^  — 

FitproTiPrl 

109 

•  .  .                       J- w  »/ 

488 

547 

^0  6 

Unsteiflined 

.:         884  • 

;  1,120 

1 , 231 

1 ,244 

Total   

993 

:  1,608 

1,378 

1,750 

Air -cured 

Stemmed   

138 

320 

515 

674 

Unstem^med  

305 

:  461 

747 

1,858 

Total   

^143 

:  781 

1,262 

2,532 

Stemmed   

2,420 

.  4,088 

5,551 

4,401 

Unstammed  .  •  

.;  7,821 

;  9,258 

9,254 

9,148 

Tctrl  exports  .. 

10,241 

13 , 346 

14,805 

13,549 

To'bacco  Intellirence,  May  1939 


ImperiaJ  Hconomic  Committee,  London, 


CAFADIAN  APPLE  PPOSPECTS  DECLINE 


The  Septemoer  estimate  of  the  1939  CeJiadian  applu  ctot)  indicates 
a  commercial  production  of  approximately  15,405,000  b-ashels,  or  a  decline 
of  more  than  500,000  tushels  "belov/  the  July  estimate,  according  to  a  re- 
port, dated  September  27,  from  the  Department  of  Trade  ?jid  Commerce  at 
Ottawa.    The  current  estmate  represents  a,  decrease  of  2G0,!';00  "bushels 
helow  the  final  figure  for  the  1938  liarvest. 

Prolonged  dry  weather  reduced  the  prospective  crop  in  Nova  Scotia 
"b3^  10  percent  hefore  rains  in  the  east  end  of  the  Anna^polis  Valley  on 
Septem^her  17  brought  the  sustained  dry  spell  to  an  end.     The  apples  have 
developed  slowly  and,  on  the  wliole,  the  fruit  is  reported  to  he  smaller 
in  size  than  last  year.    With  cooler  we-thor  and  rains,  the  late  varieties 
are  expected  to  size  well,  considering  the  adverse  v/oa.thor  experienced 
during  the  slimmer.    Harvesting  of  Cox  Orange,  Blenheim,  and  G-ravenstein 
is  generally  under  way.     Some  lots  h.:ve  moved  overseas  "but  the  export 
movement  to  date  is  considcra'bly  "below  that  of  last  year  "becauss  of  the 
internationr„l  situation.     The  crop  is  reported  to  "be  exceptionally  clean. 
Very  little  scab  is  in  evidence  and  insect  damage  is  confined  chiefly  to 
aphid  injury. 


The  Septom"ber  estimtite  of  the  1939  apple  crop  of  Sritish  ColTiirfDia 
represents  a  slight  decline  of  50,000  ooxes  "below  that  of  Au^st.  Apples 
on  the  whole  ,are  reported  to  "be  smaller  in  size  than  last  yoox  and  to  lack 
color.     The  first  large  release,  of  Iviclntosh  took  place  on  Septem"ber  27. 
The  Mcintosh  cro'o  is  reported  to  "be  ramiing  to  smaller  sizes  than  those 
of  1938. 
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In  western  Ontario  weather  conditions  have  "been  ^enerallv  favorable. 
No  serious  damage  to  the  apples  is  apparent  except  a  late  infestation  of 
codling  moth  that  occurred  in  most  areas;  otherwise  the  crop  is  reported 
to  "be  exceptionally  clean.     In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province,  the  apples 
are  expected  to  he  average  or  ahove  average  in  size.     Developffient  of  color 
is  "below  average  on  fall  and  early  winter  varieties  and  picking  is  several 
days  later  than  last  season.     Apple-maggot  infestation  is  somewhat  less 
than  in  previous  years.     Occasional  orchards  report  considera"ble  injuria 
from  codling  moth.     The  apples  are  exceptionally  free  from  scah. 

In  the  Montreal  section  of  Qae"bec ,  Mcintosh  are  reported  to  "be  of 
exv,  ^*llent  color.     Harvesting  is  already  under  way.     In  the  light-soil  sec- 
tions of  New  Brunswick,  the  fruit  is  reported  to  "be  small  in  size  and 
ripening  prematurely  due  to  lack  of  moisture.     The  apples  in  general  are 
running  to  small  sizes,  "but  since  the  set  was  heav^^,  the  crop  as  a  whole 
is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  last  year. 


CANADA:     Production  of  specified  fr^aits,  1938  and  1939 


Pruit  and  Province 

;  1938 

i          1939  a./ 

Apples 

;    Thousand  "bushel  c 

;  Thousand  "bushels 

Briti  sh  Colum"bia   

j  5,826 

Nova  Scotia   

:  6,506 

Ontar-i  c  .... 

:  2,547 

Q,ue"bec   

:  355 

New  Brunswick  

171 

Total  apples   

15,405 

Pears 

British  Columhia   

308 

Ontario   

.  254 

Nova  Scotia   

22 

Total  pears   

584  . 

Plums 

British  Colum"bia   

. .  .  ;  .151 

162 

Ontario   

53 

Nova  Scotia   

7 

Total  plums   

2:32 

Peaches 

Ontario   

724 

British  Cclumhia   

143 

Total  peaches   

.  .  .                   700  ; 

667 

G-rapes 

•  -  Thousand  pounds  -i 

Thousand  "^Dounds 

Ontario   

.  48,102 

British  Columbia   

.      :            2,336         .  • 

2 , 342 

Total  grapes   

50 , 444 

Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,     a/'  Preliminary. 
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CrEBim  HOG-  imiBERS  INCBEASS 

Hog  n-umbers  in  Germany  in  June  1939  were  officially  estimated  at 
22,483,000  head,   an  increase  of  8  percent  alDove  mxnlDers  within  comparable 
boundaries  in  June  1938,  according  to  a  report  from  the  International 
Institute  of  igricu-lture.     These  figures  exclude  the  n^jmbor  in  Austria 
and  Sudetenland.     Including  the  number  in  these  territories,  the  total 
number  was  officially  estimated  at  25,176,000  head.     Strictly  comparable 
figures  are  not  available  for  the  period  prior  to  the  war  of  1914-1918 
but  an  official  estimate  for  Germany  in  June  1914  within  the  old  bounda- 
ries placed  numbers  at  25,306,000.    M  estimate  of  hog  numbers  as  of 
December  31,  1913,  for  boundaries  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  war  of 
1914-1918  indicates  that  there  were  about  3,000,000  hogs  in  the  territory 
lost  by  Germ.any  in  that  war. 

loung  bred  sows  of  5  months  and  over  in  the  territory  excluding 
Austria  and  Sudetenland  were  estimated  at  433,000  hoad.  in  June  1939,  an 
increase  of  17  percent  above  the  comparable;  figure  for  1938,  whereas  bred 
sows  of  1  year  and  over  showed  an  increase  of  14  percent  above  the  pre- 
ceding year.     The  other  classes  of  hogs  increased  as  follows  above  the 
same  date  of  the  preceding  year;    Suckling  pigs,  11  percent;  young  pigs 
8  weeks  to  6  months,  7  percent;  other  pigs  (principally  for  slaughter) 
5  months  and  over,   5  percent;  and  other  pigs  (principally  for  slaughter) 
1  year  and  over,  9  percent. 

GEEMAKY:     Jfeiber  of  hogs  on  June  3,   1939,  ^vith  compari-sons 


"  -  •  June  4,  ;  June  4,  .  June  3,   .  June  3,  ,  June  5, 

Classification  .^935         \  ^^ggr,        \  -^ggg        \  3,  939  ^/  \  1953  j/ 

j    1,000    rXoOO    ;  1,000    I   1,000    i  1,000 

Suckling  pigs  under  8  weeks!    head      ;   head      :  head      :   head     •  head 

old  i    5, 396.1;    5,118.0:  4,707.9:    5,203.0;  5,855.8 

Young  pigs,  8  weeks  to         ;  \  !  !  \ 

6  months  I  10, 433.1:  10,943.0]  9,473.8:  10,168.4;  11,245.1 

Pigs  6  months  and  over  -      ;  :  •  :  ; 

Boars  ;         47.61         32. 8j         27.9!         30. oj  66.3 

Sows  for  breeding,  total  ;       653.7;       467.7:       556. 8i       641.2:  772.8 

Sows  bred  ;       426.6:       284.6;       369.8;       433.0:  487.2 

Other  pigs  :    3.942.2:    4.346.0!  4.392.3-    4.612,9;  5,076.2 

To  t  al  ;    4,643.5:    4,84-6.5:  4.977.0!    5.284.1;  5,915.3 

Pigs  1  year  old  and  over  -  '  ;  :  ;  : 

Boars  ;         63. 2i         57,8:         51.8:         51.9;  72.0 

Sows  for  breeding,   total  i    1,529.5    1,495.3:  1,341.7:    1,504.5=  1,719.7 

Sows  bred  :       952. ij       899.6;       827.4:       944.0!  1,055.4 

Other  pigs  :       235.2?       264.1;       249.1:       270.8:  370.3 

Total  :    1.827.9:    1.817.2!  1,642.6;    1.827.2:  2.162.0 

 Total  hogs  '■  22.300.6:  22.724.7!  20.806.3'  22.482  .  7  2  5.176.2 


International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
a/  Excluding  Austria  and  Sudetenland.     b/  Including  Austria  and  Sudetenland. 
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An  official  estimate  of  pork  production  in  G-erraany,  on  a  revised 
"basis,  has  recently  l)een  issued,  showing  a  comparison  Tvith  estimates  ob- 
tained "by  the  former  method  of  estimating.    According  to  the  new  method, 
which  is  based  on  a  higher  dressed  weight  for  animals  slaughtered  on  the 
farm  than  was  used  formerly,  production  in  1938  is  estimated  at  5.2  bil- 
lion pounds,  a  decrease  of  4  percent  compared  with  1937.  Comparisons 
arc  given  back  to  1935,  but  no  comparable  figures  are  as  yet  available 
for  earlier  years.    An  official  series  of  estimates  on  the  old  basis, 
using  the  same  slaughter  weight  for  commercial  and  homo  slaughter,  shows 
that  in  1938  pork  production  in  G-erm^iny  exceeded  production  v/ithin  the 
same  territory  in  1913  by  20  percent. 

L'hich  of  the  increase  in  production  since  that  time  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  feeding  hogs  to  heavier  weight  in  recent  years.     y?hereas  in  1913 
the  aver-age  slaughter  weight  was  only  190  pounds  per  head,  in  1937  it 
was  220  pounds  per  head.     The  average  dressed  slaughter  weight  used  in 
making  the  new  estimates  for  1938  ;vas  230  pounds  per  head.     The  total  num- 
ber of  hogs  slaughtered  in  1938  was  22,604,000,  according  to  official  sour- 
ces, a  decrease  of  9  percent  compared  with  1937  but  an  increase  of  4  per- 
cent above  slaughter  within  comparable  boundaries  in  1913, 

Imports  of  fresh  pork  and  bacon  into  Germany  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1939  ?jnounted  to  62  m.illion  pounds,  an  increase  of  107  percent  above 
the  same  period  of  1938,  according  to  information  received  from  the 
Amoricoai  Consulate  at  Hamburg.     In  the  past  2. years,  Poland,  including 
Danzig,  has  been  the  most  important  source  of  fresh  pork  imports,  \Tith 
Denmark  coming  second.     These  two  countries  in  1938  furnished  60  percent 
of  Germany's  imports  of  fresh  pork.     Imports  from  southeastern  Europe 
^vere  large  in  1936,  amounting  to  55  mill  ion,  p  ounds ,  or  over  half  of  the 
total.     Since  that  year,  receipts  from  that  source  have  decreased.  Fresh 
pork  imports  constituted  47  percent  of  the  total  imports  of  pork,  bacon, 
and  lard  in  the  first  o  months  of  1939,  lard  42  percent,  and  bacon  the 
other  11  percent.     In  addition  to  the  fresh  pork,  there,  were  539,000  head 
of  live  hogs  imported  in  the  first  5  months  of  1939,  an  increase  of  95 
percent  above  the  same  period  of  1938. 

Lard  imports  in  the  first  6  months  of  193,9  amounted  to  44  million 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  15"  percent  compared  with  the.  same  period  of  1938, 
The  feature  of  the  lard  trade  during  this  period  was  significant  ship- 
ments from  Brazil,  that  country  jumping  to  fourth  place.     The  principal 
sources  of  recent  lard  imports  have  been  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Denmark,  Hungary,  and  Yougoslavia,  vdth  some  fair  quantities  from  China. 

During  the  5  years  1909-1913,  imports  of  lard  into  Germany  reached 
204  million  pounds,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  192 
million  pounds  or  94  percent  of  the  total.     There  has  been  an  almost  con- 
tinuous decline  in  German  imports  of  lard  since  1926.     In  1938  imports 
totaled  94million  pounds,  about  1  million  pounds  of  which  were  from  the 
United  States. 
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GERMAjMY:     Imports  of  pork  and  lard,  1934-1938  - 


Country  of 
shipm ent 


1934 


193t 


1936 


1937 


:  Million 

;  pounds 

Bacon  -  j 

Belgium-L^jxem'burg   \  a/ 

Denmark   !  a/ 

Netherlands   :  26 

Spain   :  1 

Yugoslavia   ;  0 

Hungary   |  4 

United  States   j  2 

Others   i  0 

Total   ;  33 

Lard  -  \ 

Denmark   :  23 

Netherlands   ;  3 

Hungary   ;  13 

Yugoslavia  J  1 

Bulgaria   :  W 

Prance   ;  b/ 

China   :  V 

United  States   :  49 

Others   "  i  2 

Total   ;  91 

Fresh  Pork  -  \ 

Denmark   :  16 

Sweden   ;  2 

Poland  and  Dajizig   :  a/ 

Netherlands   \  3 

Yugoslavia   j  0 

Bulgaria   '  0 

Rumania   ;  0 

Hungary   :  a/ 

United  States   ;  2 

Others   ;  3 

Total   :  26 

Hams  and  other  prepared  pork:  a7 

Total  pork  and  lard    d/   :  150 


I.'illion 
pounds 

a/ 
1 
17 
1 

a/ 
4 

a/ 
0  . 


Million 
pounds 

a/ 
1 
14 
2 
2 
3 
a/ 
0 


Million 
pounds 

2 
1 

9 

c; 

2 
4 
0 
0 


23 


22 


23 


26 
1 
22 

8 

w 

4 

3 
3 


26 

1 
13 

9 

2 

i/ 

4 
18 


29 
1 
22 
11 
3 


a/ 
5 

w 

4 


75 


12 

2 

3 

5 

3 

a/ 

3 
22 

a/ 
1 


13 
2 

12 
1 

10 
6 
8 

31 
0 

11 


13 
2 

24 
1 
8 
4 
3 
3 
0 
9 


51 


94 


67 


143 


183 


168 


Compiled  from  Der  Auswartige  Handel  Deutschlands  ui'id  i'onatliche  Nachweise 
uber  den  Auswartige  Handel, 
a/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

W  Country  not  shown  separately,  if  any  included  with  others, 
c/  Principal  co^Jintries  included  under  "others"  with  importance  changing, 
from  year  to  year  are  Argentina,  Australia,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Sv^eden. 
d/  Excludes  live  hogs. 


GctQl-;er  ?,  1933 
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G-EHvlAFf:  Pork  pro'^iction  and  consumption,  "by  old  and  new 
 methods  of  estimating,  1913  and  1935-1938   


Year 

Production 

Cong-araption 

Per-capi"Da 
consumption 

Cld 
1   ., 

New 

Old 

i\ew 

Old 

New 

1913   

Million 
pounds 
a/  4,102 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 
4,140 

Million 
pounds 

Pounds 
69.4 

Pounds 

4,806 
5,02(5 
4,982 

5,115 
5,335 
5,423 
5,203 

4,894 
5,181 
5,137 
5,181 

5,225 
5,512 
5,578 
5,423 

73.3 
77.0 
75.8 
76.1 

78.0 
81.7 
82.1 
79.8 

1936   

4,938 

Wirtschaft  und  Statistisk,  June  issues,  Part  I,  and  Die  ?er"breitung  von 
Tierseuchen  und  .die  ErgilDnisse  der  Schlachtvieh  und  Pleichverschau,  1932. 
a/  Estimated       multiplying  official  inspected  and  home  slaughter  within 
iDOundaries  su^osequent  to  war  of  1914-1918        official  average  dressed 
weight. 


G-lPIvlANY:     Total  meat  consumption,  "by  old  and  new 
methods  of  estimating;.  1913  and  1935-1958 


Year 


Total  consumption  a/ 


:  Old 

New  • 

Old 

New 

J^illion  TDaands 

Million  pounds] 

Pounds 

Pounds 

:  6,624 

107.0 

:  7,715 

8,025  : 

115.3 

120.1 

;  7,628 

7,959  ; 

113.3 

118.0 

•  7,937 

8,355  : 

117.0 

123.2 

;  8,400 

8,664  : 

123.6 

127.2 

Per-capita  consumption  a/ 


1913 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Wirtschaft  und  Statistisk,  June  issues,  Part  I,  and  Die  Veroreitang  von 
Tierseuchen  und  die  Ergihnisse  der  Schlachtvieh  und  Pleichverschaa,  1932. 
a/  Includes  horse  and  goat  meat. 


SLI&HTLY  LARGER  SOUTH  AFRICAN  wOOL  CLIP  IN  1939-40 


It  is  indicated  that  the  wool  clip  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
1939-40  (July  1-June  30)  will  "be  from  3  to  6  percent  larger  than  that  of 
1938-39,  according  to  a  relialDle  trade  scrarce.     The  official  estimate 
issued  "by  the  Union  Government  is  not  as  yet  available. 

Production  in  the  1938-39  season  reached  approximately  248  million 
pounds,  as  indicated  "by  receipts  for  the  season  at  Union  ports.  Produc- 
tion for  the  5  seasons  1932-33  to  1936-37  averaged  244  million  pounds. 
Wool  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  on  the  upward  trend  al- 
most continuo^asly  from  1901-2  to  1928-29,  remained  at  a  high  level  from 
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1928-29  to  1932-33,  when  it  reached  319  million  pounds,  and  since  then 
production  has  "been  somewhat  smaller.    Production  in  1938-39,  however, 
was  a'bout  40  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  of  the  war 
1914-15  to  1918-19.     The  Union  of  South  Africa  comes  next  to  Australia 
and  the  United  States  as  a.  producer  of  fine  wool. 

The  carry-over  of  unsold  wool  on  June  30,  1939,  was  small,  amo-JJit- 
ing  to  only  4  million  pounds,  or  a'bout  half  the  qua.ntity  carried  over  on 
June  30,  1938.     The  average  carry-over  of  unsold  wool  on  June  30  of  the 
5  preceding  years  was  8  million  pounds.     The  largest  cariy-over '  at  Union 
ports  in  recent  years  was  in  1933-34  when  24  million  pounds  of  unsold  wool 
remained  on  hand  at  Union  ports  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Exports  of  wool  for  the  season  that  closed  on  June  30  amounted  to 
241  million  pounds  of  grease  and  scoxired  wool  comhined,  according  to  of- 
ficial statistics,  an  increase  of  10  percent  ahove  exports  for  the  pre- 
ceding season.    As  a  consequence  of  the  "barter  agreement  with  Germany, 
86  million  pounds,  or  36  percent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  wool  exported 
in  1938-39  went  to  C-ermany.     The  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  "by 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  Government  automatically  "brings  the  agreement 
for  the  season  1939-40  to  an  end.     Germany  had  agreed  to  huy  wool  from 
the  Union  to  the  value  of    3,700,000  in  the  1939-40  season,  which  was 
the  same  as  the  previous  agreement. 


UlTION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:     N-oinher  of  wooled  sheep,  wool  production, 
and  movement  at  selling  centers,  1938-39  with  comparisons 


Season  ; 

I^Iumher  ; 

Wool  ; 

Ca..  ry-over  at  ports  ; 

Exports 

July  1  ; 

wooled  : 

pro due- 1 

June  30 

July  1- June '30 

to  : 

sheep  ; 

tion  ! 

Unsold  : 

Sold  ; 

To  tal  i 

Grease: 

Scoured; 

Total 

June  30 : 

Aug.  31  : 

season  : 

Million 

Million: 

Million  \ 

Million: 

Million^ 

Million 

Million . 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds : 

povmds : 

pounds ' 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1932-33. . 

a/ 45 

319 

2 

3  ' 

5 

320 

6 

326 

1933-34. . 

a/ 43 

275 

24 

9 

33 

229 

7 

236 

1934-35.  . 

30 

210 

4 

4 

8 

215 

7 

222 

1935-36. . 

30 

238 

7 

13  ■ 

20 

209 

7 

216 

1936-37. . 

;  33 

:  264 

:  4 

13 

17 

.  247 

:  5 

256 

1937-38. . 

;  36 

;  233 

:  8 

13 

21 

i  212 

; 

219 

1938-'39.  . 

:  34 

i  248 

;  4 

14 

IB 

:  233 

:  8 

\  241 

1939-40. . 

S55-263 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  No  August  census  taken.     Estimates  adjusted  to  August  basis  from  June 
returns  made  "by  sheep  inspectors. 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFHICA;     Exports  of  grease  wool        chief  countries 
of  destination  and  the  United  States,  1932-33  to  1938-39 


Season 
J  uly- June 

United 
Kingdom 

£ ranc  e 

J3e  J-gi  uLi 

V  apan 

United 
State 

Total 
a/ 

Hill ion 

i'iillion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1932-33. . 

77 

63 

98 

39 

33 

3 

1 

320 

1933-34.. 

55 

52 

56 

26 

19 

6 

1 

229 

1934-35. . 

41 

64 

51 

21 

22 

2 

w 

215 

19  35-36. . 

55 

42 

66 

21 

3 

6 

3 

209 

1936-37. . 

34 

44 

35 

22 

11 

88 

4 

247 

1937-38.. 

39 

78 

44 

19 

17 

5 

212 

1938^39. . 

45 

84 

51 

19 

21 

2 

1 

233 

Compiled  from  "Crops  and  Markets,"  Union  of  South  Africa,  a/  Includes  a 
small  quantity  exported  to  other  countries,     h/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


UlTITFD  STAT5S  1,3 AT  .TRASS 

Imports  of  cattle  into  the  United  States  during  August  totaled 
43,191  head,  except  for  June  the  smallest  monthly  imports  this  year,  Near- 
ly 585,000  head  have  "been  imported  since  January  1  compared  with  278,000 
during  the  January- August  1938  period. 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  cattle  and  oeef,  and  domestic  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  calves,  all  on  dress-weight  basi s,  and  average  farm  price  of  "beef 
cattle,  "January- August  1939  with  comparisons 


Imports 

Inspected 

Share 

Average 

slaughter 

imports 

farm 

Cattle : 

Cattle 

Total 

of  cattle 

are  of 

price 

Year 

(duti-^ 

(duti- 

Canned 

Other 

cattle 

and  calves 

inspected 

per 

able)  ' 

able) 

beef 

beef 

and 
beef 

dressed- 
wt. basis 

slaugh- 
ter 

pound 
of  beef 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Head 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

Cents 

1929  

. 

410,656 

129,213 

199,745 

50,727 

379,686 

4,  727,  582 

8.0 

9.15 

1930  

226,273 

49,697 

140,263 

19,459 

209,419 

4,704,316 

4.5 

7.46 

1931  

85,570 

17,797 

48,965 

3,494 

70,256 

4,751,470 

1.5 

5.31 

1932... 

95,407 

19,200 

.  61,598 

1,697 

82,495 

4,394,048 

1.9 

4.07 

1933  

63,329 

9,829 

103,360 

970 

114,159 

5,045,914 

2.3 

3.63 

1954,.. 

57,679 

.11,091 

116,685 

1,149 

128,925 

5,602,186 

2.3 

3.88 

1935. . . 

364,62  3 

105,009 

190,658 

10,248 

305,915 

5,167,023 

5.9 

.6.21 

1936... 

39  9,113 

127,075 

.219,509 

6,200 

352,784 

5,959,908 

5.9 

5.85 

1937... 

494, 945 

153,600 

220,243 

6,592 

380,435 

5,374,285 

7.1 

6.96 

1938  a/ 

•424,022 

'130,332 

196,493 

3,239 

330,064 

5,379,425 

6.1 

6.28 

Jan. -Aug, 

1938  a/ 

:  278, 309 

73,168 

' 130, 162 

2,119 

205,449 

3,522,112 

5.8 

6.24 

1939 

a/ 

■  584, 372 

167,871 

141.482 

3,221 

312,574 

3,449,906 

9.1 

6,83 

'  ♦  *  '  '  ' 

Compiled  from  official  sources,     a/    Prelim-inaTy . 
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Of  the  total  namber,  173,389  head  were  cattle  weighing  more  than 
700  pounds.    Approximately  75  percent  of  the  total  quota  of  225,000  head 
permitted  entry  for  the  year  at  the  reduced  duty  rate  of  1.5  cents  has  now 
"been  filled. 

More  than  9,700  calves  weighing  less  than  200  pounds  were  imported 
during  August,  "bringing  the  total  for  the  year  to  101,045  head,  or  1,045 
more  than  the  yearns  quota.    These  excess  calves  had  to  pay  the  1930  rate 
of  2.5  cents  as  against  the  agreement  rate  for  the  quota  of  100,000  of  1.5 
cents.    Dairy  cows  have  "been  imported  in  greater  nujnher  this  year  than 
heretofore.    For  the  first  8  months,  5,709  head  were  received  from  Canada, 
the  only  supplying  country,  as  against  4,170  during  the  same  months  of  1938 

-P  TQ^Q^?^  exports  of  pork  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  8  months 
01  lysy  totaled  more  than  58  million  pounds,  or  1.7  percent  of  domestic 
production.    Exports  of  approximately  45  million  pounds  of  cured  pork  to 
tne  united  Kingdom  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  export  movement,  whereas 
Poiisn  tinned  hams  and  Canadian  cured  pork  made  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  imports.    There  will  probably  be  a  considerable  decline  in  such  imports 
during  coming  months. 


UNITED  STATES: 


Imports  and  production  of  pork,  excluding  lard,  and 

with  comparisons 


Year 

HaJns 
should- ; 
ers,and' 

bacon 

Imi 

Pork 
fresh 

or 
frozen 

)orts  a/ 

Pork 
pickled 
salted 
&  other 

Total 
^/ 

Production 

of  pork 
meats  under 
Federal  in- 
spection c/ 

Percentage 
imports 
are  of 
produc- 
tion 

Average 
farm 
price 

per  lb. 

of  hogs 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  ■ 

Percent 

Cents 

1929   

2,084 

4,124 

2,314 

8,522 

6,023,286 

0.14 

9.33 

1930   

1,980 

1,093 

1,583 

4,656 

5,638,487 

0.08 

8.78 

1931  

1,979 

754 

1,234 

3,967 

5,707,530 

0.07 

5,83 

1932   

3,015 

1,658 

1,075 

5,748 

5,680,395 

0.10 

3.44 

1933   

1,672 

539 

703 

2,914 

5,932,128 

0.05 

3.94 

1934   

969 

182 

495 

1,646 

5,395,287 

0.03 

4.17 

1935   

:  5,297 

3,923 

1,274 

10,474 

3,493,838 

0.30 

■8.36 

1956   

;  26,088 

12,945 

2,810 

41,843 

4,737,148 

:  0.88 

9.30 

1937   

:  47,^22 

20,877 

6,532 

74,831 

•  4,215,634 

1.76 

9.48 

1938  d/ 

;  44,347 

4,287 

3,748 

52,382 

•  4,828,140 

1.08 

7.72 

J  an.  -Aw; . 

1938  d/ 

:  30,921 

3,316 

2,892 

37,129 

:  3,001,537 

:  1.24 

7.90 

1939  d/ 

:  33,081 

1,466 

1,910 

36,457 

;  3,414,642 

•  1.07 

•  '  6 . 49 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Imports  for  consumption,  includes  free  for. use  as  ships*  stores. 

b/  Actual -weight  basis,    c/  Pork  meats  include  all  of  dressed  hog  carcass 

after  oxcliiding  head  bones  and  all  fat  rendered  into  lard,    d/  Preliminary. 
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UUITED  STATES:  Exports  of  pork,  excluding  lard, 
 Jrjiuary -August  1939,  with  comparisons  


Year 

Exports 

Share 
exports 
are  or 
production 

Ham 
and 
shoulders 

Bacon 
and 
sides 

Canned 
a/ 

Pickled 

Presh 

To  tal 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pomds 

pounds 

poujids 

pounds 

Percent 

1929  .... 

125,797 

149 , 321 

18,618 

44,787 

13,539 

352,062 

5.  85 

1930  .... 

120,170 

96,784 

22,176 

30,628 

17,573 

287,331 

5.10 

1931   

84,885 

38,409 

20,447 

15,789 

9,547 

169,077 

2.96 

1932  .... 

65,218 

18,957 

15,842 

15,259 

8,133 

123,409 

2.17 

1933  .... 

78,580 

21,590 

19,722 

16,608 

14,410 

150,910 

2.  54 

iyo4  .... 

65,104 

18,621 

21,227 

18,385 

36,758 

160,095 

/d.97 

1935   

55,380 

6,311 

15,464 

8,276 

10,208 

95,639 

2.74 

1936   

42,163 

4,562 

14,431- 

■  10,520 

2, 747 

74,423 

1.57 

1937   

39,860 

2,999 

12,958 

9,009 

4,238 

69 ,064 

1.64 

1938  c/.  . 

52,216 

11,343 

15,886 

14,082 

9,255 

102,782 

2.13 

J  an . -Aug. 

1938  c/ 

37 , 509 

5,629 

10,462 

8,530 

5,121 

67,251 

2.24 

1939  c/ 

46,680 

8,971 

12,252 

8,691 

18,004 

94,598 

2.77 

Compiled  from  official  sources,     a/  Dressed-weight  "basis.    V  Ac tual -weight 
hasis  except  canned,  which  has  "been  placed  on  dressed-weight  "basis. 
c_/  Preliminary. 


UNITED  STATES:     Lard  exports  and  production, 
J anuar^^ -August  1939,  v/ith  comparisons 


E^rports 

Share 

Year 

Great 
Britain 

Germany 

Canada 

CulDa 

Others 

Total 

Produc- 
tion 

exports 
are  of 
produc- 
tion 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

1929   

242,027 

214,933 

17,750 

80,006 

274,612 

829 , 328 

1,763,143 

47 

1930   

238,988 

111,847 

13,207 

68,083 

210,361 

642,486 

1,521,160 

42 

1931   

250,876 

132,977 

8,588 

44,913 

131,354 

568,708 

1,554,018 

37 

1932   

236,308 

157,942 

5,744 

22,098 

124,110 

546,202 

1,573,460 

35 

1933   

295,652 

126,181 

4,882 

10,908- 

141,509 

579,132 

1,579,272 

34 

1934   

281,150 

26 , 608 

5 ,  ti5  5 

26,348 

91,776 

431,237 

1,340,795 

32 

1935   

64,525 

1,544 

645 

24,235 

5,406 

96,355 

662,060 

15 

1935   

63,547 

6,872 

2,903 

31,011 

6,959 

111,292 

992,169 

11 

1937   

75,258 

2,370 

2,193 

41,363 

14,765 

135,950 

787,493 

17 

1938  a/ 
Jan. -Aug. 

124,810 

1,380 

1,128 

47,454 

29,831 

204,603 

1,076,152 

19 

1938  a/ 

84,111 

702 

735 

29,823 

14,164 

129,535 

670,289 

19.3 

1939  a/ 

118,254 

370 

x,282 

36.301 

32,647 

188,864 

813,163 

23.2 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  a/  Preliminary;  exports  include  neutral 
lard  from  January  1,  1938.  ~ 
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COTTOLT:    Price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 

 September  29,  1939,  with  comparisons   

1939 


G-rowth. 

Li/.;usT. 

±± 

±o 

T 

JL 

Q 
O 

JLiJ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Gents 

Cents 

Cents 

Gents 

Cents 

American  - 

Middling   

10.18 

10.02 

10,25 

10.02 

11.88 

11.23 

11.27 

11.27 

•Low  Middling   

« . 

8.52 

8.37 

8.67 

8.53 

10.44 

9.88 

9.86 

9.85 

^^gyptain  (Fully  G-ood  ] 

^'aii 

Giza  7   

12.66 

12.66 

13.71 

13.17 

14.77 

13.76 

13.37 

12.85 

Uppers   

11.27 

11.10 

11.  66 

11.27 

13.33 

12.47 

12.89 

12.09 

Brazilian  (Fair)- 

^    No  rth   

8.72 

8.56 

8.77 

8.62 

10.53 

10.35 

10.36 

10.55 

Sao  Paulo   

9.40 

9.24 

9.42 

,9.24 

11.12 

10.91 

,10.94 

1U.94 

Indian  - 

Broach  (i\illy  Good) 

• . « 

•  • 

7.58 

7.72 

8.06 

7.92 

9.56 

'  9.20 

9.14 

9.10 

Central  Provinces  (  Stipe 

5r- 

fine)  

8.25 

8,29 

.8.60 

8.43 

: 10.05 

:  9.66 

9.62 

9.59 

Sind  (Pine)*  

7.02 

7.10 

.  7.32 

7.06 

:  8.19 

:  8.24 

Peruvian  (C-ood)  - 

Tanguis   

•  • 

10.96 

10.80 

10.90 

10.64 

: 12.64 

; 12.50 

Converted  at  cnarrent  exchange  rates. 

U^^ITED  STAT3S:     Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 
1937-38  and  1938-39,  and  Augast  1-September  28,  1938  and  1939  a/ 
 (Rmning  "bales)  


Year  ended  July  31 


Country  to 
which  exported 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1938 

1939 

United  Kingdom  

Continental  Europe   

Total  Europe   , 

Japan   

Other  countries   

Total   

Linters   

Total,  excluding  linters. 

1,000  hales 

1,000  >Dales 

1,000  "bales 

1,000  hales 

1,630 

3,049  " 

478 
1,791 

77 

355 

330 
378 

4,679 
729 
542 

2,269 
905 
394 

433 
155  " 
38 

708 
64 
34 

5,950 
278 

3,568 
206 

626 
30 

806 
45 

5,672 

3,362 

596 

761 

August  1-Septemher  28 


Compiled  from  the  T(7eekly  Stock  and  Movement  Report,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
a/  Includes  linters. 
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BUTTER:    Price  per  pound  in  l^ew  York,   San  Francisco,  Copenhagen, 
Ivlontreal,  and  London,   Septeml^er  28,  1939,  with  comparisons 


I'^Iarket  and  description 


New  York,  92  score 

San  Francisco,  92  score 

Montreal   , 

Copenha^^vcn,  official 

quotatio.n  

London: 

Danish  

New  Zealand  

Netherland  , 


Sep temlDe  r  29 , 

SeptermlDer 

21,  :  ScptemlDer  28, 

1939 

1939 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

26.2 

28.0 

29.0 

28 .0 

31.0 

k/ 

31.5 

a/  23.9 

24.7 

24.5 

23.4 

c/ 

c/  . 

•29.4 

d/ 

26.6 

le/ 

27.3 

25.1 

i/ 

23.2 

i/ 

27.3 

24.2 

i/ 

23.2 

27.3 

Foreign  prices  converted  at  current  exchange  rates, 
a/  Q;aotation  as  of  September  15. 

b/  Quotation  of  following  deiy  converted  at  prevailing:  rate  of  exchange, 
c/  Not  available. 

d/  Maximarn  price  importer  to  whole sriler  fixed  by  G-overnment;  variations 
due  to  f luctaations  in  exchange  rates. 

e,/  iviaxiiinim  price  on  all  batter  importer  to  wholesalor  fixed  by  G-ovcrnraont, 

POEK  PHOnJCTS;    Price  per  100  pounds  at  Liverpool,  September  29,  1939, 

with  comparisons  a/ 


Week  ended 

\l  . 

Market  and  item 

So-Dtembor  30, 

September  22, 

September  29, 

■  1938 

'  1939 

1939 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

First  quality  - 

14.37 

10.12 

10.37 

Danish  TJiitshire  sides  .... 

21.08 

16.75-17.45  • 

3.7.17-17.89 

20.12 

14.83-15.53 

15.20-15.92 

American  short  cut  green 

16.40  j 

16.81  .'. 

10.49 

7.42     ■  • 

7.60' 

Quotations  arc  on  the  basis  of  sales  from  importer  to  wholesaler, 
a/  Converted  at  current  rate  of  exchange. 

b/  Prices  fixed  from  September  1,  1939,  on;  price  variations  are  duo  to 
fluctuations  in  exchange  rates.      ,  '  " 
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Page 

Late  cables   3^7 


Apples,  production,  Canada, 

1933.1939    320,321 

Barley,  production,  specified 

countries,  1937-1939    309 

Beef: 

I-iports,  U.S.,  August  I939   327 

Production,  U.S.,  August,  1939  ..  327 

Butter,  prices,  specified  Tarkets, 
Sept.  2S,'  1939    331 

Cattle : 

Imports,  U.S.,  August  I939   327 

Prices,  U.S.,  August  1939   327 

Slaughter,  U.S.,  A-cigust  1939  ...  327 
Corn: 

Import  su"bsidy,  Mexico, 

Sept.  5,  1939   310 

Production: 

H-ongary,  19^9    310 

U.S.,  1939    309 

Cotton: 

Consumption  (m.ill),  Japan, 

January  1933-J"-"'-ne  1939    315 

Exports: 

Japan  (piece  goods),  1935-1939  31^ 
U.S.  ,  Sept.  28,  1939    330 

Imports,  Japan,  1935-1939  313,31^ 

Prices,  U.K.,  Sept.   29,  1939  ...  330 

Production: 

Egypt,  1933.1939    307 

Japan  (yam),  1935-1939    31^-+ 

Sit^aation,  Europe,   Sept.  1,  1939  312 

Stocks  (wharf),  Japan, 

Aug.   31,  1939    31^,315 

Textile  sit^aation,  Japan, 

September  1939    312 

Grains  (feed),  production, 

specified  co^jntries,  1937-1939  •  30S 
Grapes,  production,  Canada, 

1933,1939    321 

Hogs: 

Number,  Germany,  1936-1939    322 

Prices,  U.S.,  August  1939   323 

Jute,  area  and  production,  India, 

1933,1939    307 

Lard: 

Exports,  U.S.,  August  1939    329 

Production,  U.S.,  A^ogust  1939  ..  ^29 


Page 


Me  a  t ,   con  sump  t  i  on ,  Ge  rmany , 

1913,1935-1933    ^25 

Oats,  production,  specified 

countries,  1937-1939    30S 

Peaches,  production,  Canada, 

1933,1939    321 

Pears,  production,  Canada, 

1933,1939    321 

Plums,  production,  Canada, 

1933 » 1939    321 

Pork:  - 

Con  sump  t  i  on ,  Ge  rmany , 

1913,19^5-1933    325 

Exports,  U.S.,  Avigust  19^9   329 

Imports: 

Germany,  193^1933    3?U 

U.S.  ,  Aug^ast  1939    32s 

Prices,  U.K.,  Sept.   29,   19^9  ...  771 

Production: 

Germ-any,  1913,1935-1973    325 

U.S.  ,  Au^.ist  1979   32s 

Sheep  (cooled),  number,  Union  of 

South  Africa,  Aug.  31,  1932-1939  326 
Soybeans : 

Exportable  surplus,  Manchuria, 

July  31.  1939   311 

Exp  0  r  t  s ,  Man  ciiur i  a , 

October-July  1933-39    311 

Prices,  Dairen,  Sept.   21,.  1939  •  311 


Production  prospects,  Manchuria, 
Septem.ber  1939   '311 

Trade,  Government  control, 

Manchuria,  Nov.  1,  19 "^9    311 

Tobacco: 

Ar^,  %asaland,  1920-19^3    71g 

Exports,  iTyasaland,  1975-19^3  ..  320 
Prices,  Nyasaland,  July  22,  I979  319 
Production,  Nyasaland, 

1920-1933    316-3IS 

Sales,  Nyasaland,  July  22,  I979.  319 
Tax  increase,  U.K., 

Sept..  23,  1939   316 

•.Tool: 

Carry-over  (port).  Union  of 

South  Africa,   J^one  30,   1979  ..  726 

Exports,  Union  of  South  Africa, 

1932-37  to  1933-39    "^26,727 

Production,  Union  of  South 

Africa.  1932-33  to  1979-^^0  725,726 
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smY  s?:fects  of  the  wah  oh  the  euhopsm  cottoit  situation  a/ 

Activity  in  the  principal  European  cotton  markets  during  the  first 
2  weeks  following  the  oufbreak  of  the  war  was  characterized  l^y  hesitation 
and  guarded  comnitnents  on  the  part  of  buyers  and  sellers  alike  after  a 
tcnporary  buying  rush  during  the  first  few  days.    This  was  attributed 
nainly  to  the  uncertainty  i.  jected  into  the  estimated  costs  of  cotton  by 
the  many  goverrjnent  restrictions  previously  prepared  for  v/ar-tine  use,  the 
fluctuating  exchange  rates,  war  risk  insurance,  and  higher  freight  rates. 
These  factors  affecting  cotton  costs,  together  with  the  abnormally  low 
stocks  of  raw  cotton  on  hand  in  the  principal  consuming  countries,  stimu- 
lated a  rapid  rise  in  prices  of  raw  cotton. 


HAW  COTTON:     Imports  by  specified  European  countries,  pre-war  average, 
annual  for  World-War  period,   and  average  1934-1938  a/ 


Country 

Average 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1  Average 
1918    :  1934- 
:  1938 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000    :  1,000 

United  Kingdom  b/ 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales    :  bales 

4,164 

3,447 

4,820 

4,045 

3,163 

3,114  :  2,779 

France  '  

1,435 

949 

1,052 

1,178 

1,260 

656  :  1,214 

Italy  b/  

857 

841 

284 

18 

791 

575  :  702 

Russia  

847 

766 

613 

c/ 

c/ 

c/      ;  114 

Spain  

366 

372 

631 

450 

427 

265  <?./e/447 

Netherlands  

265 

235 

349 

169 

44 

1  <3./  221 

Belgium,  .b/.  

496 

f/ 

f/ 

f/ 

f/ 

f/      r  506 

Sweden  

89 

102 

534 

125 

30 

31  :  151 

Switzerland  

113 

101 

146 

123 

94 

38  ;  131 

Total  for  9 

countries  g/ ,  . 

8,  632 

6,813 

8,429 

6,108 

5,809 

4,680  ;  6,265 

Germany  b/ . 
Austri.a-Hungary. . 
Poland  i/  

2,258 

865 

f/ 
740 

494 

11 

f/ 

15 

f/      :  1,162 
0  h/  658 
-      :  323 

Total  for  12 

countries  g/ . . 

11. 756 

7,553 

8,923 

6,119 

5,824 

4,680  '  8,408 

Compiled  from  official  sources.     In  bales  of  478  pounds  net. 
a/  G-ross  imports  except  as  indicated.     Includes  linters  except  for  1934- 
1938  average,     b/  Net  imports  or  imports  for  consumption.     c_/  Data  very 
meager  and  incomplete,     d/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross.    _e/  Average  for  1931' 
1935,    _f/  Hot  available,     g/  Ho  estimate  included  for  missing  data, 
h/  Includes  Austria.,  Hungary,   and  Czecho slovaJkia.     i_/  Pre-war  and  World- 
War  imports  included  in  fig-ares  for  Russia,  mainly. 

Between  August  30  and  September  6,   October  futures  at  Liverpool 
rose  from  a  disco:^^t  of  9  American  points  to  a.  premium  of  158  iberican 

a/  Based  largely  on  informa^tion  received  from  the  office  of  the  American 
Agricultural  Attache  in  London, 
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points  on  ITew  York  calculated  rates  of  exchange  on  these  respective  dr^'s. 
On  SeptenlDer  5,  the  Liverpool  authorities  placed  a  limit  on  daily  price 
fluctuations  of  fut'ores,  and  on  SeptemlDer  6  they  fixed  naxinun  prices  at 
which  futurc:s  can  he  bought  or  sold. 

Any  attempt  to  foreca-st  the  n any  dislocations  in  the  European  cot- 
ton industry  and  trade  that  the  war  nay  "be  expected  to  entail  is  largely 
a  natter  of  conject^are.     There  is  little  douht,  hovfever,   that  there  will 
he  some  reduction  in  importations  a;id  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Europe 
as  a  whole  should  hostilities  continue  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
Prices  of  cotton  textiles  in  all  Eui'opern  countries  arc  expected  to  ad- 
vance, resulting  in  a  curtailment  of  civilia:i  consumption.  Increased 
purchases  by  governments  for  clothing  and  other  military  uses  are  not 
likely  to  he  sufficient  to  offset  the  prospective  reduction  in  civilian 
deD.and,     On  the  other  hand,  neutral  countries,  hoth  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, may  increase  raw-cotton  cons'onption  by  supplying  textiles  to  some 
of  the  former  British  and  German  export  markets. 

Position  of  Britain  and  France 

A  temporary  increase  in  imports  by  Great  Britain  and  France  is 
anticipated  in  the  near  futijre  in  order  to  build  up  depleted  stocks  and 
to  meet  added  requirements  for  military  use.     These  increases,  however, 
are  expected  to  be  more  than  offset  in  time  by  a  decline  in  civilian 
consumption,  mainly  because  of  higher  prices  of  cotton  r.anuf  act-ar es , 
increased  cost  of  living  in  general,   and  the  absence  of  soldiers  as 
civilian  purchaosers  of  cotton  goods. 


EAF  COTTOE:     Gross  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  by  countries 
of  origin,  pre-war  average,  annual  for  ¥orld-^ar  period, 
and  average  1934-1938  a/ 


Country 

Average 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Average 
1954- 
1938 

United  S tates. . 

1 , 000 
bales 

3,574 

b/  336 
155 
63 
55 
25 
5 
35 

1,000 

bales 

1,000 

bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 

ba.les 

2,687 
703 
218 
115 
78 
38 
8 
53 

4,251 

933 
197 
13 
80 
30 
10 
35 

3,445 
746 
167 
3 
93 
26 
26 
36 

2,482 
581 
159 
22 
49 
38 
31 
34 

2,042 
•  815 
124 
7 

1,196 
577 

399 
■  '  236 

British  India., . 

■85 

■16 
.  ^ 

20 

173 

47 

■  c/  ■ 
'279 

British  Africa 
Chinac  c . 
Other  countries 
Totr  i  :.  

'  3,900 

5,559 

4,  5-12 

3,395 

' 5,115 

2,  907 

Cor.pil^.d  fyo" 

.'.'I'Jial  sources.     In  bales  of  478  pounds  net. 

a/  Includes  linters  except. for  1934-1938  average.  b/  Includes  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Suda-n.     oj  If  anj',  included  in  "other  countries," 


There  will  be  strong  efforts  or.  the  p:rt  of  the  "belligerent  coun- 
tries to  naintair.- their  export  narkots  for  cotton  textiles  J^long  V7ith 
other  export  products,   especially  to  countries  from  which  large  ;-"urchases 
of  v/-ar  material  and  supplies  are  made.     The  competitive  position  of 
British  and  French  textile  exporters  as  com  reared  -vi  th  that  of  exporters 
in  neiitral  countries  will  "be  weakened  to  som.e  extent  in  foreign  markets 
other  than  their  colonies  Decause  of  transportation  dif  f  ic^Jilti  es.,  in- 
creased cost  of  rar7  cotton,  and  higher  costs  of"  production  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles.    Jrench  exports  of  cotton  piece-goods,  however,    shou].d  he  well 
maintained  since  most  of  them  go  to  nearby  French  colonies  in  Africa,  to 
which  shipping  hazards  at  present  are  conparativaLy  small.     Exports  of 
irench  yarns  and  piece-goods  represent  only  15  to  20  percent  of  total 
production  and  their  maintenance  or  increase  could  not  offset  a  substantial 
decline  in  civilian  consumption  at  home.     Italy  and  Spain  are  expected 
to  make  inroads  into  the  British  textile  m?2'kets  in  the  hedi terranean 
area,  the  Hear  Sast,  and  Br.st  i-frica,  while  Japanese  and  British  Indian 
spirmers  rjrc  expected  to  get  a  greater  share  of  the  oriontal  markets,  as 
they  did  during  the  latter  part  of  the  World  TJ^r  period. 

import  limitations  in  blockaded  countries 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  &eiTiany,  Poland,  and  the  territories 
formerly  constituting  Austria  and  Czechoslovaiiia  exe  expected  to  be  neg- 
ligible except  for  possible  small  shipments  reaching  those  areas  through 
importers  in  neutral  countries.     In  recent  years,   exports  of  Anerican 
cotton  to  these  co^untries  amounted  to  roughly  1  rdllion  bales  annually. 

GEBIIAi^Y:     G-ross  imports  of  raw  cotton  bj'-  principal  countries  of  origin, 
and  reexports,  averages  for  1909-1913  and  1929-1933, 
annual  1334-1938  a/ 


:  Averr^e;  Ayerage;  .  :  : 

Country,'        ;    1909--  :    1929-  :    1934    \    1935  :    1935    ]    1937    :  1938 

 :  1913  b/:    1933    :  |  \  \  

:  1,000    :  1,000'    ;  1,000    ;  1 , 000  :  1,000    ;  1,000    ;  1 , 000 

Imports       ;  bales    :  bales    ;  bales    ;  b^^les  ;  bales    \  bales    :  bgJes 

united  States..';    1,722  :    1,317  |       875         345  \       326  :       302  ]  208 

British  India..:       306  ;       187  :       160  ;  '     129  j       136":       117  \  102 

Sgj-ot  :       187  ;       137  :       204  |       181  :       134  i     '  182  |  209 

Brazil  2  c  :         38  j       380  :       159  i       288  \  374 

Argentina  ]      c/       [         17  ;         26  j         66  :         44  j      '  27  :  75 

Peru  :  3  :         34  :        52  ;       116  ;        66  '*    '    85  :  66 

Other  countries;         38  :         46  '■       107  [       213  :       207  !       128  j  119 

To tal  :    2,258  j    1,744  :   1,462  [    1,450  :   1,092  i    1,129  :  1,153' 

Re  expor  t  s  !       232~^       341"^       23r~1       190"^         3^4"^     jj      ■  cT 


Compiled-  from  official  sources.     Bales  of  478  pounds  net. 

a/  Data  for  1914  to  1918  not  available.    W  Imports  for  consumption, 

cj  Less  than  100  bales. 
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Iraports  Isy  neutral  countries  of  the  Balkan  and  Baltic  groups,  al- 
thougii  small,  will  probably  be  reduced  sone'.^hat  ^jy  transportation  diffi- 
culties through  the  zones  of  hostilities. 

The  production  of  textiles  fron  substitute  fibers  and  reclained 
materials,  so  far  as  these  can  be  secured  at  hone  or  imported  at  lesser 
risk  than  raw  cotton,   should  also  increase  in  relative  inportajice  in  sons 
European  countries.     The  use  of  substitute  fibers  in  Cremany  in  recent 
years  has  been  eq.uivalent  to  about  600,000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 
Cotton  textile  output  may  be  further  hampered  in  a  proloi^ged  war  by  a 
diversion  of  labor  into  more  vital  lines  of  national  production. 

Improved  position  of  certain  neutral  countries 

Assuming  that  hostilities  do  not  spread  to  Mediterranean  countries, 
the  position  of  the  cotton  textile  industries  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the 
most  importaiit  producing  centers  of  this  area,   should  be  materially  im- 
proved.    Relatively  lov7cr  costs  of  prod'oction,  freedom  from  shipping  dif- 
ficulties, and  nearness  to  importa:it  foreign  textile  markets  of  the  Hear 
East  and  the  Balker.s  arc  favorrble  factors,     Spanish  mills  ^7ill  be  handi- 
capped to  some  extent  while  the  post-war  reconstruction  of  the  industry 
is  still  underway^     Increased  exports  of  cotton  textiles,  however,  would 
aid  in  restorir^  the  textile  industr^j  to  former  levels.    Expansion  is 
most  likely  to  occur  in  textile  exports  to  South  Anerica  eiid  the  Kear  East, 

Should  Italy  rem^ain  neutral  there  are  good  prospects  for  the  Italian 
cotton  textile  industry.'  to  capture  some  of  the  D.?j:kets  hitherto  supplied 
by  Germai^'-  and  G-reat  Britain,    Although  textiles  produced  for  domestic 
consumption  in  Italy  must  contain  a  certain  percentage  of  staple  fiber,  a 
majority  of  Italian  cotton  textiles  produced  for  export  markets  are  made 
entirely  of  rew  cotton.     The  greatest  expansion  is  expected  in  exports  of 
cotton  piece  goods  and  yarns  to  southeastern  Europe,  the  Ihex  East,  notably 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  Sou.th      America,  particularly  Argentina,  and  some  African 
destinations.     In  recent  yocTs,  as  r.uch  as  40  percent  of  ItrJLy's  imports 
of  raw  cotton  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pure  cotton  goods  for 
export. 

Government  restructions  on  market  activities  and  textile  consumption 

There  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  belligerent  countries  and  some 
neutral  countries  to  impose  controls  aiid  restrictions  right  from  the  start, 
contrarj-^  to  what  happened  in  the  last  war  when  restrictive  neasures  did 
not  really  become  effective  until  the  third  year  of  the  war.  War-time 
control  of  the  textile  iriiustr^'  inmost  coun.tries  will  rot  precipitate 
confusion  since  preparations  were  made  long  in  advance  of  the  actual  out- 
break of  hostilities.     G-grman  national  economy  has  been  organized  on  a 
war  basis  since  the  latter  part  of  1937  so  that  new  restrictions  added 
a.fter  the  beginjiing  of  the  present  war,  dealt  mainly  with  rationing  of 
consumer  purchases. 
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In  the  United  Kingdon,   for  examiDle,  it  took  only  a  few  days  to 
enact  as  many  control  regulatio'ns  as  were  enacted  during  the  entire  first 
yea^^  of  the  last  war.     All  nations  today  are  much  "better  prepared  for 
economic  defense  and  economic  warfare,   and  the  essentials  of  control  are 
much  "better  understood,   than  they  were  in  1914.     Since  the  possiMlity 
of  a  long  war  is  realized  at  the  "beginning  this  time,   restrictions  are 
generally  more,  severe,  more  detailed,   and  more  inclusive  than  they  wore 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  last  v/ar. 

United  Kingdom;     Control  measures  placed  on  the  cotton  industry  l3y 
the  British  Government  include  caapulsory  v;er-risk  insurance  for  stocks 
of  cotton  held  in  storage  for  future  sole.     The  rate  amounts  to  one-half 
of  1  percent  per  month,   according  to  press  rcix>rts.     The  limits  placed 
hy  the  Liverpool  authorities  on  trading  in  cotton  futures  since  Septem- 
l3er  5  w-ere  set  at  25  Liverpool  points  a'oove  and  50  points  "below  the  clos- 
ing quotations'  of  Septem'ber  4,     An  immediate  price  advance  to  the  upper 
limit  operated  to  estahlish  maximiim  prices.     As  a  result,  offerings  "became 
negligi"ble,   although  demand  was  still  active  at  that  time. 

Among  a"bout  500  articles  ths.t  can  l^e  exported  only  "by  license  are 
cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  according  to  an  announc"ement  hy  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  Septemhcr  6.     The  export  control  is  6:e signed  chiefly  to  pro- 
vide machinery  for  lirJ^ing  exports  with  imports  and  for  more  effective 
"bargaining  with  the  countries  with  which  trade  is  carried  on»  Preliminary 
discussions  among  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Ministry  of 
Supply,  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  Cotton  Trade  organizations  are  already 
under  v/ay  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  more"  com.prehensive  war-tir.e  control 
of  the  cotton  industry.  . 

The  Cotton  Industry  (Reorganization)  Act  of "  1939  passed  in  early 
August  to  iDecome  effective  iTovcm"ber  4,  1939,  was  intended  as  a  'oasic 
framework  to  authorize  and  cnaole  the  cotton  industry  to  set  up  system 
for  its  own  goverr_ment.     It  did  not  anticipate  war-time  conditions,,  so  it 
remains  to  "be  seen  whether  or  not  this  act  will  oe  put  into  force  as 
planned,   and  if  so,  what  the  significance  of  its  fmictions  will  he  under 
changed  conditions.     At  any  rate,  the  completion  of  this  organization  as 
planned  may  te  of  considerahle  importance  for  the  effective  control  of 
the  cotton  industry-  after  the  war  is  over. 

The  principal  functions  and  purposes  of  this  new  organizational 
measure  are  (l)  the  effective  control  and  limitation  of  the  machinery 
capacity  of  the  industry,  notaoly  the  retirement  of  redundant  or  obsolete 
equipment,    (2)  the  regulation  of  sales  prices  and  compC'tition  with  regard 
to  fair  profits,   and  (3)  the  promotion  of  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
of  cotton  textile  products  through  research  and  otherwise.     The  cost  of 
administration  of  the  control  schemes  will  "be  defra,^.-ed  mainly  hy  the  in- 
dustry or  section  of  the  industry '  concerned,  although  there  is  provision 
for  limited  Exchequer  contribution  toward  certain  types  of  expenses. 
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The  Cotton  Industry  Board  will  keep  a  general  register  of  all  firms 
engaged  in  the  cotton  trade.     Registration  of  manufacturing  firms  is  com- 
pulsorj'-  and  applications  must  "be  made  to  the  Board  within  2  months  from 
Novem-lDer  4.     Registration  of  merchants  is  optional,  iDut  advantages  accru- 
ing under  the  Act  will  be  available  only  to  registered  fims. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  about  480,000  looms  in  the  British 
textile  industry,  of  which  60,000  are  regarded  as  surplus.    A  scheme  re- 
ceiving the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers 
Association  proposes  to  purchase  and  scrap  these  60,000  looms  at  a  cost 
of  ■1(700,000  sterling.-    The  emergency  caused  by  war  conditions  will  prob- 
ably prevent  any  further  consideration  of  the  plan  for  the  time  being. 

G-ermany;     According  to  a  G-eman  decree  dated  August  27,  a  severe 
measure  of  rationing  the  purchase  by  consumers  of  cotton  textile  goods 
has  come  into  operation.    All  consumer  purchases  of  specified  textile 
goods  are  now  subject  to  permits  and  those  permits  ivill  be  issued  only 
if  the  consumer's  holdings  of  such  goods  do  not  exceed  prescribed  maxi- 
num- qupjitities.     The  following  are  a  few  exaiToles  of  maximum  holdings 
per  person  prescribed  for  textile  clothing  pnd  household  linen  made  from 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  other  fibers  or  mixtures  thereof: 


Men 

'':onon 

Household  linen 

2 

2 

Sweater  

1 

1 

Under  sheets.. 2 

1 

Raincoat  ...... 

1 

1 

Winter  coat  ... 

1 

3 

All  under^-'^^r. . 

3 

Underwear   

2-3 

ITight  wear  .... 

2 

2 

Handkerchiefs, . 

6 

6 

6  pairs 

Stockings  and  socks.. 

6  pairs 

Summar:;- 


Present  indications  point  toward  a  considerable  increase  in  raw 
cotton  imports  into  G-reat  Britain  and  France  until  regular  stocks  are  re- 
plenished and  requirements  for  military  purposes  are  satisfied,  with  a 
prospective  decline  as  the  conflict  continues.     Imports  into  G-ermany  and 
other  central  European  areas  affected  by  the  blockade  will  probably  be 
negligible  except  for  small  quantities  transshipped  through  neutral  coun- 
tries.    Increases  are  expected  in  the  imports  into  neutral  countries,  such 
as  It^ly  and  Spain,  which  normallj^  have  a  considerable  e:cport  trade  in 
cotton  textiles.     The  prospective  temporary  increase  in  raw  cotton  im.ports 
into  G-rcat  Britain,  Fr^.ce,  and  certain  neutral  European  countries  is  not 
likely  to  offset  the  loss  of  cotton  markets  in  Central  Europe. 
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The  European  situation  is  somevhat  more  favorable  for  exports  of 
American  cotton  than  for  those  of  most  other  cotton-producing  countries. 
An  arrrngeraent  betv^een  the  United  Sta.tes  and  British  G-overnnents  for  the 
exchange  of  about • 700 ,000  bales  of  cotton  for  their  value  in  rubber  has 
already  been  completed.     An  E.xport-Im-oort  Bank  loan  has  been  negotiated 
th=it  will  permit  the  shipment  of  250,000  bales  to  Spain.     In  addition, 
other  factors  favorable  to  American  cotton  e:cporters  under  present  circum- 
stances are:     (l)  relative  nearness  to  the  European  continent,  which  m<akes 
the  British  convoy  system  less  difficult  and  expensive  for  protection  of 
cotton  supplies;  (2)  favorable  prices  influenced  by  the  United  States 
cotton  export  subsidy;  (3)  relatively  smaller  stocks  of  Am.erican  than  of 
foreign  cotton  in  European  markets;  siid.  (4)  location  in  the  United  States 
of  13  million  of  the  22-million-ba,le  v'orld  carry-over  into  the  current 
season. 


iH^SRICAN  COTTOIT;     G-ross  imports  by  specified  European  countries, 

pre-war  average,  annual  for  World-War  period, 
 and  average  for  1934-1938  a/  

Average 


Coujitry 

1909- 
1913 

1914  : 

1915 

.;  1916 

1917 

1918 

.  1934- 
•  1938 

1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

'  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

United  Kingdom 

3,574 

2,687  -; 

4,231 

'    3,445  ■ 

2,482 

2,042 

1,196 

France.  IqJ.  

1,120 

■    616.  ; 

913 

944  ; 

1,107 

536 

652 

Italy   

591 

.  .  556- : 

947 

817  ' 

595- 

435 

432 

367 

.  354  ■ 

362 

:  c/ 

c/ 

c/' 

d/  45 

271 

-  ^  261  ■ 

524 

;       358  : 

378- 

240 

i/f/302 

Netherlands  . . . 
Belgi-om  b/  .... 
Sweden   

42 
162 

52 

- .  57 ; 

/ 

g/-  ; 
.  102 

240 
534 

85 

■      e:/  ' 
:        122  ; 

28 

/ 

30 

•  31 

eJ  93 
115 
117 

Switzerland  . . . 

65 

■  -41' 

80 

;       74  : 

66 

25 

36 

Total  9 

countries 

6 , 254 

4,674  : 

7,831 

5 , 845  : 

4,686 

3,309 

3,018 

1,723 
510 

/  : 
361  , 

343 

y 

£/ 

411 

Aust  rip -Hungary 

\ 

i/  294 

Poland   

.l7  214 

Total  above 

countries  . . 

8,486 

5,035 

8,174 

■    5 , S45  ■ 

4,686 

3.309 

3,937 

Com-oilcd  from  official  sources.     In  bales  of  478  pounds  net. 
a/  Includes  linters  except  for  1934-1938  average,     b/  Net  imports  except 
for  1934-1938  average,     cj  Data  ver^^  meaner  and  incomplete,     d/  4-:^,^ar 
average;  1938  figures  not  available  by  countries.     e/  Bales  of  500  pounds 
gross.     f/  1931-1935  average.     2/  Not  available,     h/  Less  than  500  bales. 
i_/  Includes  Austri'>,  Hun^iary,  and  Czechoslovakia,     j./  Pre-^^^ar  and  World- 
War  imioorts  included  in  figures  for  Russia,  mainly. 


